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By Puiie Youne, Assistant to the 
dministrator, Foreign Economic 
eS ee 
Administration 


SHALL REPORT, here, what FEA has 

accomplished and what it has on 
its agenda in the foreign-trade field. As 
far as I can, within the bounds of censor- 
ship and the limits of military secrecy, I 
shall give the facts—and I will make no 
promises. 

One of the greatest difficulties has been 
the simple fact that, in many instances, 
there has been no common understanding 
of our mutual problems—of all the facts 
that are pertinent to them and all the 
terms that are used to describe them. 
The most efficient job, the most construc- 
tive approach, and the most American 
way of accomplishing what we all desire 
call for a joint effort both to understand 
and to resolve these mutual problems. 
This is something which must be ap- 
proached sincerely and honestly on both 
sides. 

Before getting down to cases, I would 
like to tell something of the FEA, the 
scope of its responsibilities, its functions, 
and a word about its organization. 
Those persons who have dealt with the 
Office of Economic Warfare in the past 
think of Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion in terms of OEW. Those who dealt 
primarily with the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration think of FEA as a continuation 
of that organization. FEA is an entirely 
new organization, but it is based on the 
experience of the past, and, what is more 
important, it is profiting by the lessons 
learned through hard experience, pri- 
marily in OEW and Lend-Lease. In ad- 
dition to these two predecessor agencies, 
there is also consolidated in FEA the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations and the part of the Office 
of Foreign Economic Coordination deal- 
ing with foreign economic operations, to- 
gether with various RFC subsidiaries and 
foreign purchasing operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Thus, we have under one roof all the 
United States agencies dealing with op- 
erating problems in the foreign economic 
field. Of course, the State Department 
is responsible for the foreign policy of 
this country, and FEA operations are 
subject in that respect to its guidance 
and direction. We are in a war—a 
tough war—and there will be continuing 
questions of foreign policy, difficult for- 
eign-exchange situations, and above all 
the need for complete and absolute mili- 
tary secrecy when such is required. 


Mutual Confidence Is Basic 


Sometimes we in Government may not 
be able to say a word to explain our ac- 
tions. Sometimes FEA will do things 
which do not seem to make sense. When 
that kind of situation arises, stop a min- 
ute—and think. You are completely free 


‘Epitor’s Note.—This article is a slightly 
modified version of Mr. Young's recent address 
at the Chicago World Trade Conference. At 
that gathering he was speaking in a direct 
and intimate manner to foreign traders, and 
this article retains the phraseology of direct 
personal address. 
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The FEA and 
- Foreign Trade 


A Statement to Exporters and Importers 


to say what you think. All I ask is that 
you do think first. This war effort in 
which we are all engaged must be sup- 
ported by mutual confidence in each 
other if we are to do the job. 

I have said that FEA has brought all 
these various agencies under one roof. 
It has gone farther than that, for it has 
also consolidated them into one organ- 
ization. That point must be empha- 
sized. Today there is no OEW. There 
is no Lend-Lease organization. The va- 
rious agencies were broken up into their 
component parts, reassembled, and 
welded together on a new organizational 
pattern based on functions. For exam- 
ple, the Chief of the Metals and Minerals 
Division of the Requirements and Sup- 
ply Branch of FEA is the man controlling 
all export programs in that commodity 
field, regardless of the destination, re- 
gardless of the type of license, regard- 
less of the method of procurement in the 
United States and whether or not it is 
Lend-Lease or a commercial transaction. 

When you go to Washington with ex- 
port problems, you go to FEA on all mat- 
ters of operation instead of to half a 
dozen different organizations. For the 
first time, the control of all these various 
mechanisms affecting our foreign trade 
and our foreign economic interests is 
centered in one place. It is no longer a 
question whether Lend-Lease or OEW 
should be the claimant agency for the 
needs of a foreign country. It is now 
merely a question of what is the best 
mechanism to promote the war effort 
and to safeguard the foreign interests 
of the United States. 

Mr. Crowley’s problem is not to secure 
additional tools, but to decide which 
tool or which combination of tools to 
use in a given circumstance at a given 
time for a given place. The scope is tre- 
mendous, and the responsibility is great. 
And the job cannot be done without the 
help of every thinking American in the 
United States. 


Main Operating Bureaus 


I would like to say a word about the 
actual organization of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. There are two 
main operating parts, the Bureau of 
Areas and the Bureau of Supplies. The 
Bureau of Areas is, in turn, organized 
on a geographical basis, and includes 
the General Areas Branch, the Special 
Areas Branch, the Pan-American 
Branch, and the Liberated Areas Branch. 
The General Areas cover most of the old 


Lend-Lease countries, and Special Areas 
mainly include neutral and enemy coun- 
tries. The liaison officers in the Bureau 
of Areas are constantly dealing with the 
representatives of the foreign purchasing 
missions, embassies and legations, as well 
as with the State Department and other 
Government agencies. Their job ba- 
sically is to review programs from an 
area point of view, so that all factors in- 
cident to a given area may be brought 
into play. And I should like to say right 
here that today there is close coopera- 
tion between FEA and the State Depart- 
ment, not only. because FEA operations 
must stay within the framework of our 
foreign policy, but also because FEA 
must implement that foreign policy in 
an active, consistent, and constructive 
manner. That is the only way the 
United States can develop and put into 
effect a strong foreign economic pro- 
gram. 

The Bureau of Supplies deals prima- 
rily with a commodity approach. This 
Bureau contains the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Foreign Procurement 
and Development Branch, the Transpor- 
tation and Storage Branch, and the Of- 
fice of Food Programs. The Require- 
ments and Supply Branch handles mat- 
ters of export control, requirements, and 
liaison activities with the War Produc- 
tion Board and the various Combined 
Boards. The Office of Food Programs 
is responsible for the foreign develop- 
ment and the importation of essential 
foods as well as for the furnishing to 
foreign countries of those foodstuffs 
which are a vital war necessity. The 
Office of Food Programs maintains the 
closest of relationships with the War 
Food Administration, the War Produc- 
tion Board, and the Combined Food 
Board. 

The Foreign Procurement and Devel- 
opment Branch is similar to the old Im- 
port Division of the Office of Economic 
Warfare, and the Transportation and 
Storage Branch deals with the physical 
handling of the goods. The Foreign 
Procurement and Development Branch, 
which operates under directives of the 
War Production Board and other Goy- 
ernment agencies, handles the procure- 
ment of strategic material which is re- 
quired by the United States. Thus, 
again, for the first time, we have secured 
within FEA the centralized control and 
supervision over the entire United States 
foreign-procurement activity, a fact 
which, I am sure, will clear up some of 
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the past misunderstandings about United 
States field operations. 

It isin the Bureau of Supplies that the 
programs previously developed and re- 
viewed by the Bureau of Areas on a geo- 
graphical basis are reassembled on a 
commodity basis and screened for avail- 
ability of supply, technical specifications, 
and shipping. This double-barreled ap- 
proach is necessary where, on the one 
hand, you have to deal on a geographical 
basis with these foreign countries, and 
where, on the other, you have to deal on 
a commodity basis with other United 
States agencies and with business inter- 
ests in the United States. 


Auxiliary Activities 


In addition to these two major oper- 
ating Bureaus, there are several auxil- 
iary activities, such as the Engineering 
Service, Legal Division, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Programs (which is responsible 
for forward planning), the Trade Rela- 
tions Staff, and divisions dealing with 
economic-warfare analyses. I might 
add that these divisions analyze and de- 
velop highly secret but extremely vital 
blockade information and programs, in- 
cluding a program of bombing objectives 
designed to cripple fatally the German 
military machine. 

The Trade Staff is technically a part 
of the Bureau of Supplies, but has been 
established to do a service job for FEA 
asawhole. The Staff itself consists prin- 
cipally of two different kinds of people, 
those who know the trade and those who 
know Government. It is necessary to 
have both kinds if we are going to op- 
erate effectively. Unlike the old Trade 
Relations Office of OEW, it is not limited 
only to export problems, but concerns 
itself as well with import, area, and fiscal 
problems which have trade aspects. 


Toward Healthy Relations 


I should like to emphasize right here 
that we in the FEA have the firm con- 
viction that healthy economic relations 
between the United States and the other 
nations of the world demand a strong 
two-way private trade—made up of im- 
ports as well as exports. Full produc- 
tion, full employment, and full economic 
security and individual well-being can- 
not be achieved in this country or in 
other countries unless we import in sub- 
stantial quantities those products which 
other nations produce. Then, in turn, 
other nations will be in a position to 
purchase those commodities which we 
ourselves produce. One of the major 
objectives of the FEA is, therefore, the 
development of a strong export and im- 
port trade and the reduction of artificial 
trade barriers. 

Another basic objective of the Trade 
Relations Staff is to be a focusing point 
for all trade problems affecting business 
and FEA. It is our job to interpret FEA 
to the trade and to interpret the trade 
to FEA. Although the Staff wants to be 
as helpful as possible, we do not propose 
to handle individual licensing problems. 
If we did, our usefulness and effective- 
ness for the broader issues would be 
largely nullified because we would have 
no time for anything else. These indi- 
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vidual problems will continue to be han- 
dled by Exporters Service and the com- 
modity officers of the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, as in the past. 


Committees’ Usefulness 


Before I leave the topic of the Trade 
Staff, I would like to say something 
about the Advisory Committees which 
were so helpful to Lend-Lease and OEW 
in the past. Lend-Lease had an Over- 
All Advisory Committee drawn from the 
trade, and so did OEW. Those two 
groups are now being consolidated into 
one committee. We have had informal 
talks with various trade people as to the 
membership of this committee, and in- 
vitations will soon be issued to what we 
feel confident is an able and representa- 
tive group of men. 

In addition to this topside Committee, 
FEA is in the process of reconstituting 
the various industry committees which 
served in an advisory capacity to OEW. 
Meetings have already been held with 
the two Steel Committees and the Radio 
Committee, with very constructive re- 
sults. Additional meetings will be called 
when the activities of the committees 
have been reviewed and as the need 
arises for help from the trade. 

Many of the trade associations and 
many individuals have submitted con- 
crete and constructive proposals to the 
Trade Staff and other parts of FEA, look- 
ing toward the solution of our mutual 
problems. We are delighted to see this 
trend, and we hope that it will continue. 
A basic function of the FEA Trade Staff 
is to see that these plans are considered 
carefully and sympathetically by the 
proper operating officials in FEA and to 
propose positive action wherever it seems 
to be required. Only in this way can we 
promote a better understanding between 
business and government. 

The over-all objectives of the FEA 
and, of course, of the Trade Staff, were 
well summarized last January 17, when 
Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, appeared before the Com- 
merce and Industry Association, in New 
York [address published in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Feb. 5, 1944, beginning 
on p. 5]. 


To Increase and Expand Trade 


Most of the contacts of foreign traders 
with FEA have been with the regulatory 
side of its activities. Quite naturally 
they have come to think of us in terms 
of an instrument of Government de- 
signed to curb exports. That is partly 
true, of course, to the extent that items 
in short supply must be conserved for 
their best military and strategic use. 
It is also true to the extent that exports 
have had to be curtailed in order to 
make the most effective war-use of the 
all-too-limited shipping space which has 
been available. The FEA, however, does 
not have a restrictive view of export 
controls. FEA is foremost in the fight 
to increase and expand American ex- 
port trade. Nonetheless, that objective 
must at all times be subordinate to the 
objective of winning the war in the 
quickest possible time and with the least 
cost in human lives. 
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I am sure that no one would suggest 
that commercial exports be increased jf 
it means denying the military forces of 
essential commodities or depriving them 
of shipping space essential to maintain 
them. We in the FEA have a sobering 
responsibility to work out an expansion 
of commercial exports without interfer. 
ing either with the vital military program 
or with the paramount needs of Amer- 
ican war workers and civilians. 


Legitimate End-Use 


We cannot hope to secure a requested 
allocation for export solely on the broad 
vague grounds of the desirablity of 
maintaining export markets. We must 
demonstrate a definite legitimate enq- 
use, directly or indirectly tied to our 
war effort. You would not want it to be 
otherwise, but you can fairly ask that 
somewhere in Government the legitimate 
needs of commercial trade be sympa- 
thetically understood and aggressively 
advanced. In this the FEA is your 
vigorous champion. 

It is our aim to be an agency of posi- 
tive and constructive energy, not an 
agency committed mainly to saying 
“No.” 


Moves Steadily Ahead 


Notwithstanding the throes of the con- 
solidation, FEA has been steadily moving 
ahead since its establishment some 
months ago. I know you would like me 
to tell you what has been done and what 
we are intending to do about the broad 
basic problems which are uppermost in 
the minds of everyone in the trade—such 
as decentralization, bulk buying, pro- 
gram licensing, and the difficulties in re- 
establishing commercial trade with lib- 
erated areas. 

Just as there must be a reconversion 
in production from a wartime basis to a 
peacetime basis, so must there be a re- 
conversion in the field of private trade. 
A major problem is the broad one of the 
revitalization and the renewal of com- 
mercial trade with those areas, and in 
those commodities, which as a result of 
the war are not now part of a normal 
commercial operation. 

We are strong believers in the impor- 
tance of private trade to the national 
welfare. But at this juncture, one can- 
not overemphasize that we have not yet 
won the war. A return to private trade, 
therefore, must be accomplished grad- 
ually, in line with the unfolding military 
picture. 


Case of North Africa 


North Africa is a casein point. French 
North Africa is an actual part of the 
fighting front. It is an active theater of 
operations and continues to be so desig- 
nated by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Today in North Africa you cannot travel 
without an Army permit; civilians are 
not allowed to enter the country except 
upon military or other governmental 
business; communication between cities 
is a difficult and often an impossible 
process; all transportation is under di- 
rect military control. No one, for ex- 
ample, is allowed on the docks in Algiers, 
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oran, or Casablanca except by permis- 
sion of the military authorities. 

Operations in North Africa are too 
closely connected with the direct mili- 
tary offensives to be taken against the 
Nazis to risk any chance of their being 
jmpeded or sabotaged by any immediate 
relaxation of these restrictions. It 
should be noted that the military head- 
quarters in the Middle East have just 
recently been transferred to Algiers 
where the entire Mediterranean com- 
mand is now centered. 

Apart from what may be called the 
essentially military obstacles, it must be 
remembered that the resumption of com- 
mercial trade can only be worked out 
with due regard to the economic and po- 
litical realities involved. The nations 
which are now fighting by our side or 
which we may in the near future be suc- 
cessful in liberating, have, and will con- 
tainue to have, serious internal problems 
of all kinds. The problems, for the most 
part, will center around the determina- 
tion of requirements, distribution re- 
strictions, and price controls. 

Again, let us take a look at North 
Africa and see what is actually happen- 
ing. From the beginning, the British 
and American military authorities took 
the attitude, for strategic reasons, that 
imports into North Africa should be lim- 
ited to goods that were essential to the 
maintenance of order and security, and 
the necessary industrial economy to 
maintain military operations. In this 
particular instance, the tonnage limita- 
tions so imposed have resulted in total 
imports far below the tonnage from 
Metropolitan France alone just prior to 
the war. The bulk of these imports 
comes from the United States, and only 
a very small percentage comes from the 
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United Kingdom. Because of this strict 
minimum, it is exceedingly important 
that only the most essential require- 
ments of the area be met and that the 
goods, upon arrival, be distributed to 
meet urgent consumer demands. 


Controls Still Vital 


As long as this kind of deficit situa- 
tion exists, there will have to be strict 
governmental controls. In a few in- 
stances, the requirements-and-distribu- 
tion job is handled through normal 
channels on a restricted basis; in most 
instances, the Government itself must 
deal directly with the consumer. An- 
other complication is the fact that strict 
price controls must also be exercised to 
prevent inflation and to preserve the eco- 
nomic stability of the area—a matter of 
vital importance from every angle. 

Reciprocal aid, the gradual decrease in 
large military expenditures, and the nec- 
essary restrictions on exports have all 
tended to limit funds available for pro- 
curing even the minimum tonnage al- 
lowed. 

In addition, the local governments are 
badly handicapped by an inadequate 
number of trained personnel of the type 
which would be required to operate the 
various controls and restrictions enu- 
merated if goods were allowed to flow in 
normal channels. 

Many of these problems—or similar 
problems—are bound to arise in the case 
of almost every liberated area. The ex- 
tent to which Government operations 
must replace private business will vary 
in each case. In this particular sample 
that we have been viewing, it has been 
in the interest not only of effective 
French administration, but of our own 
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military protection that a central gov- 
ernmental control in that area be. 
strengthened for our mutual advantage. 
In these circumstances, both govern- 
ments find it necessary to restrict non- 
essential trade to the greatest extent 
possible, and that, of course, will affect 
the prospects for any return of private 
trade with the United States now and 
for the immediate future. 

In examining the potential trade pic- 
ture with liberated areas, it immediately 
becomes apparent that there will be cer- 
tain restrictions imposed by foreign gov- 
ernments, over which the United States 
will have little control. Nonetheless, that 
does not relieve us of the responsibility 
for reexamining our own techniques and 
procedures from the point of view of at 
least doing our part to help restore pri- 
vate trade on a world basis. 

This we have been doing. And I would 
like to say a word, first, about decen- 
tralization. 


What of Decentralization? 


More criticism has been directed 
against that plan than any other single 
action taken in connection with export 
control. Some of the criticism was per- 
fectly understandable, some of it was 
unwarranted. Exporters, however, have 
always been quick to point out how our 
methods might be adjusted to meet the 
constantly shifting factual situation. 
These comments from the trade have 
been helpful to us. 

In considering the decentralization 
pian we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that at the time it was inaugurated the 
situation was quite different from what it 
is now. Many of the materials which 
were essential to the economy of the 
American Republics were in short sup- 
ply. Enemy submarines were playing 
havoc with our supply lines, and our 
shipping facilities were already seriously 
strained by the heavy demands of the 
war effort. The need for firm control 
over and regulation of exports to the 
American Republics was generally rec- 
ognized both by trade and by Govern- 
ment. The decentralization plan was 
the result, and it succeeded in its objec- 
tive of conserving limited shipping for 
those commodities of the highest essen- 
tiality. 

Decentralization helped in a number of 
ways. It cleared up a staggering back- 
log. It gave to the South American gov- 
ernments a feeling of participation that 
improved our relations with them. It 
gave us valuable consignee and other 
trade information. That, however, is 
behind us. The problem today is no 
longer thesame. We know that the roll- 
back of decentralization should be con- 
tinued. 

It must be realized that the decentrali- 
zation plan was not the work of a mo- 
ment, nor can it be brushed aside by the 
FEA in a moment’s time. The decen- 
tralization plan was worked out, country 
by country, by means of agreements. In 
rolling it back, we should work in con- 

, Sultation with the American Republics. 
J ip must also work in close cooperation 


(igawith the War Production Board and 


dtAother agencies to determine what com- 
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modities may, without dislocation, be 
freed from the operation of the plan. 
Nor can we move faster than the easing 
shipping situation and the shifting com- 
modity picture permit. 

I promised that I would make no prom- 
ises. I will not predict, therefore, how 
rapidly or how far we in FEA will be able 
to roll back decentralization. 


Grave Responsibilities 


You must be ever mindful of the fact 
that ours is a heavy responsibility. Just 
because one of you may have a supply 
of a particular commodity on hand or 
a particular order in your hands does 
not mean that the material may be li- 
censed for export. There are many an- 
gles to the problem. We must consider 


such things as the total national supply,. 


domestic wartime needs, matters of for- 
eign policy, the available shipping, and 
countless other strategic and economic 
factors. Such considerations are in turn 
dependent upon decisions of the War 
Production Board, the War Food Admin- 
istration, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and the State Department, to name 
only a few. 


Bulk Buying: Major Problem 


Another major problem which we are 
jointly facing is that brought about by 
the practice of bulk buying. The difficul- 
ties involve broken contracts between 
suppliers and distributors, disappear- 
ance of brand names, etc.—you know the 
difficulties better than I. The practice of 
bulk buying has arisen, however, because 
it actually has certain advantages, both 
to the supplying and to the consuming 
country. In the case of commodities in 
critical shortage, bulk buying assures 
that a foreign country’s minimum needs 
will be met. Moreover, with the emphasis 
which is being placed by the War Pro- 
duction Board on the need for program- 
ming of requirements and the need for 
keeping accurate records of shipments 
against these prograins, it is obviously 
far simpler for everyone to handle one 
or two bulk transactions rather than to 
handle 500 individual orders. In fact, 
the War Production Board finds it so 
much easier to know just what the situ- 
ation is by means of bulk orders, in many 
cases it is natural to expect a better 
priority for such orders than for scat- 
tered and uncoordinated orders. 

So long as these and other advantages 
exist, I cannot pretend that bulk buying 
will stop. However, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration is very keenly 
aware that bulk buying should be sub- 
ject to constant and critical review. We 
have already announced elimination of 
the bulk buying of textiles and medical 
supplies in certain Middle Eastern areas, 
and the return of these goods to private 
commercial channels. 


Program Licensing 


Program licensing is another subject 
that has been very much on the minds of 
all of us. For some time the FEA has 
had a number of its best men studying 
the program license procedure. These 
men have made a critical analysis of the 
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program license mechanism, and in this 
connection they have made full use of 
the constructive proposals recently sub- 
mitted by the export trade for improving 
it. It is our feeling that in changing a 
basic technique, such as the program 
license procedure, haste must not be al- 
lowed to create a situation which might 
cause additional bottlenecks, increased 
paper work, or require more personnel or 
unduly disturb existing operating chan- 
nels. Nevertheless, you can be sure that 
there will be no disposition on the part 
of FEA to shrink from a drastic revision 
of the program license procedure if, upon 
analysis, such a revision can better serve 
our military and economic interests. 


Government's Role 


Before leaving the subject of busi- 
ness-Government relationships in for- 
eign trade, I would like to broaden the 
horizon of our discussion. Let us for- 
get, for the moment, export licensing, 
Lend-Lease, FEA. Let us consider in- 
stead the total role of Government. 
Must it not be recognized that Govern- 
ment has a special function in the sphere 
of foreign trade? By its very nature, 
your business cuts across the bound- 
aries of sovereign states. 

Through the next decade the need for 
mutual trust between business and Gov- 
ernment in the foreign-trade field will 
be greater than ever. The problems 
connected with reorganizing world 
trade after this incredibly destructive 
war will be truly overwhelming. If we 
merely quarrel among ourselves at 
home, what prospect is there of this 
country assuming a powerful and re- 
spected role throughout world trade- 
ways? The times call upon us to sub- 
merge our differences and to unite in a 
resolve to develop a greater world trade. 


Key-Principles Voiced 


The foremost task is to minimize in- 
ternational trade barriers and then 
maintain eternal vigilance to see that 
they are not again raised. I am won- 
dering how many of you are familiar 
with the language of Article VII of the 
Lend-Lease Master Agreements. It is 
a remarkable statement, and the word- 
ing is substantially the same in the 
various agreements: 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of 
America by the Government of the United 
Kingdom in return for aid furnished under 
the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the 
terms and conditions thereof shall be such 
as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them 
and the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations. To that end, they shall include 
provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; and in general, to the attainment of 
all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, 
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by the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 


Debate, Discuss 


If I were one of you, I would preach the 
gospel of Article VII. This is said in all 
seriousness. A very heavy responsibility 
rests upon all of you for carrying this 
message to every part of the Nation. 

The importance of world trade must be 
brought home to this Nation by means of 
widespread debate and discussion. That 
is the democratic method of education, 

In the long run, we cannot expect our 
export trade to flourish unless our import 
trade thrives also. We can develop a 
profitable international trade only if we 
buy as well as sell. 

An expanding volume of world com- 
merce, powerfully supported by the 
tremendous resources of the Uniteg 
States, will go far to achieve a peacefy] 
and prosperous world. 





Peru Curbs Motor Traffic to 
Conserve Rubber 


Peru, source of gasoline and rubber, is 
regulating passenger car and truck driy- 
ing severely in order to conserve rubber 
for United Nations’ war operations. 

This is the observation of James Adams 
Truslow, who recently returned from 
Peru, where he heads a mission assigned 
by Rubber Development Corporation to 
help organize Amazonian natural-rubber 
production. 

Peru is not wasting any rubber, accord- 
ing to Mr. Truslow. 

“In exchange for new tires rationed 
exclusively among essential users, old 
tires must be handed in,” hesaid. “Then 
the old tires are made available to pub- 
lic cabs. 

“Local transportation in Lima, the 
capital, has been so heavily overburdened 
as the result of tight tire rationing that 
bus bodies have been improvised on pas- 
senger car and truck chassis. 

“Passenger-car owners also are forced 
to improvise. One general practice is to 
salvage a usable tire from two old ones. 

“Even the new tire factory in Lima— 
the country’s first—has not served to 
ease restrictions. Instead Peru has be- 
gun importation of synthetic rubber 
from the United States for mixing pur- 
poses in order to release more of the 
Peruvian natural rubber to United Na- 
tions war industries. The factory is 
progressively increasing production to- 
ward a goal of 100 tires a day to meet 
the nation’s essential requirements. 

“Tire rationing, supplemented by 
stringent loading and speed regulations, 
is largely responsible for a reduction in 
Peru’s average annual consumption of 
natural rubber to 468 tons, or 40 percent 
of normal consumption. 

“The speed limit for all rubber-tired 
vehicles is 30 miles an hour. Patrols have 
been set up to enforce the measure. 

“Trucks are required to have load- 
ing capacity clearly marked. Along the 
highways inspection points have been es- 
tablished to prevent overloading.” 
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By Eart N. BressMan, Director, 
Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences 


ECENTLY I STOOD on an elevation 
in Costa Rica and looked out over 
12,000 acres newly planted to abaca, bet- 
ter known as manila hemp. It was an 
impressive sight. Growing luxuriantly 
in the tropical sunshine, abaca adds to 
the attractiveness of the landscape. But 
the most impressive aspect of the abaca 
plantation was not its scenic attraction. 
Rather it was the industrial significance 
of the rise of this plant in the Ameri- 
can Tropics as a large-scale commercial 
enterprise, holding prospect of becoming 
an established product of the New 
World’s tropical agriculture. 

The abaca fields held meaning for the 
United Nations war effort, too. Those 
12,000 acres in Costa Rica, part of the 
40,000 acres which are being planted 
to abaca in Central America, demon- 
strated that the Americas are solving a 
supply problem resulting from the loss 
of fiber imports from the Far East. 
When the Japanese overran the Philip- 
pines, they cut off the source of vir- 
tually all the manila fiber used by the 
United States; and, before Pearl Harbor, 
the United States consumed approxi- 
100,000,000 pounds of abaca annually, 
and, in addition, more than $775,000 
worth of manila cordage and fish seines 
(average, per year, 1931-40). 

This was a serious loss. Manila fiber 
makes high-grade rope. The merchant 
marine and Navy use manila rope. 
Without this fiber, prized for its strength 
and resistance to salt water, merchant 
and naval fleets would be handicapped. 
Any sailor can testify to that. Manila 
rope also does stout war duty in mining 
and in building, and, in fact, in any op- 
eration where high-grade cordage is 
necessary. 


What the Plant Is Like 


Mr. Harry T. Edwards (whose activity 
in connection with Western-Hemisphere 
abaca will be indicated further along in 
this article) has described the plant re- 
cently in these terse phrases: 


The abaca plant, Musa teztilis, resembles in 
appearance the banana plant, to which it is 
closely related. A mature abacaéa plant or 
“mat” consists of a group of stalks from 6 
to 12 feet in height which are formed by 
the broad overlapping leaf stems. At the top 
are large spreading leaf blades from 3 to 6 
feet long and about 12 inches in width. 
The fiber is obtained from the outer portion 
of each successive leaf stem. The color of 
the stalk ranges in the different varieties 
from a light green to a dark purple or nearly 
black. 

When the plant matures, a flower stalk 
about 2 inches in diameter is pushed up 
through. the center of the stalk, bearing 
flowers at the top, which are followed by 
fruits that are similar to small bananas ex- 
cept that they are filled with black seeds. 
Abaca plants grown from these seeds do not 
ordinarily come true to type, and the usual 
method of propagation is by the use of rhi- 
zomes or suckers. 

Abaca requires a warm, moist, tropical cli- 
— and a deep, fertile, and well-drained 
soil. 

Abaca fiber is included in the group of 
so-called “hard” fibers obtained from the 
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ABACA— 


Finds New Home in American Tropics 


leaves and leaf stems of plants. It is a 
multi-celled long fiber consisting of cylindri- 
cal strands of fibro-vascular bundles. 

Philippine abaca fiber of “excellent” clean- 
ing is ordinarily from 6 to 12 feet in length, 
white to light ochre in color, lustrous, strong, 
and of clean, even texture. Western Hemi- 
sphere abaca fiber, which will be machine- 
cleaned, will range in length from 4 to 6 feet 
and may be somewhat less uniform in color 
than the Philippine fiber. It will have, how- 
ever, the same basic qualities of exceptional 
strength and resistance to the action of salt 
water that are characteristic of Philippine 
abaca. 


Fortunate Circumstances 


Abaca fiber was only one of several 
tropical-grown products formerly im- 
ported largely from Far Eastern areas 
now in control of the Japanese. Most 
publicized have been rubber and quinine. 
The story of abaca is the reverse of that 
of rubber and quinine. Rubber and cin- 
chona trees were transferred from their 
native ground in Latin America to the 
Far East, were improved through scien- 
tific culture, and became the basis of 
profitable plantation industries dominat- 
ing world markets. Abaca, on the other 
hand, is a newcomer to the American 
Tropics—a newcomer with a promising 
future. 

In the case of abaca, furthermore, a 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
enabled the Americas to move quickly 


toward replacing the supply lost in the 
Philippines. In transplanting abaca to 
Central America, the plant scientist has 
done a notable bit toward winning the 
battle of production. The success of the 
abaca operation is a timely reminder 
of what the American countries have 
to gain by scientific improvement of agri- 
culture and the introduction of crops 
which contribute to the expansion of 
inter-American trade. 


A Bit of History 


Scientific interest in bringing abaca 
to the New World goes back more than 
50 years. Early in this century, particu- 
larly, efforts were made to germinate 
abaca seed in tropical areas of Latin 
America. Either the seeds failed to ger- 
minate or the plants did not do well. 
Meanwhile, the Philippine growers 
strengthened their grip on the market. 

The story of the rise of abacad as a 
New World crop really begins late in 
August 1925. Then the steamship 
Ethan Allen departed from Malita, 
Davao, Philippine Islands, with a collec- 
tion of 1,350 abaca rhizomes and suckers 
planted in movable containers. Also on 
board was Harry T. Edwards, in charge 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s research on plant fibers 
other than cotton. He had collected the 





Courtesy Middle America Information Bureau 
Three-month-old abacé or Manila-hemp plant, Almirante, Panama. 
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plant material. Mr. Edwards is one of 
those patient plant hunters who have 
done so much for the transformation of 
the world’s economy, whether it be in 
the rise of rubber in the Far East or of 
abaca in the Americas. In taking 
abaca to Central America from the 
Philippines, he was only getting a re- 
payment on the world’s heavy debt to 
the Americas for such plants as rubber, 
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Courtesy Middle America Information Bureau 
Mill decortication of abaca, Central America. 


to 60,000,000 pounds of fiber annually— 
approximately half the pre-war demand 
of the United States. This would mean 
an appreciable addition to the cash in- 
come of the producing countries and to 
inter-American trade, which rests in 
large part upon the sale of the products 
of tropical agriculture to the United 
States. 
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Plants—and Machines 


As the migration of abaca to the 
Americas illustrates, the plant scientist 
needs the help of mechanical genius jn 
his efforts to introduce new crops for 
industry. In the production of rubber, 
fibers, and other tropical-grown mate. 
rials, the Far East has one great advan- 
tage over the Americas. This advantage 
is a tremendous reservoir of labor. Hand 
labor has been a major cost item in the 
production of abaca, as well as in rubber 
silk, and jute. Machinery can help Latin 
America overcome this advantage in 
competition for export markets. 

Fiber-cleaning machinery was used in 
the Philippines before Pearl Harbor. 
But further work has been done in per- 
fecting processing machinery which low- 
ers the cost of cleaning abaca in Centra] 
America. This machinery, especially 
suitable for large-scale plantation opera- 
tions, improves the outlook for estab- 
lishing abacaé as a permanent crop in 
the American Tropics. 

J. H. Permar, of the United Fruit Co,, 
has been as zealous in his work of im- 
proving the mechanical processing of 
abaca as Mr. Edwards has been in bring- 
ing the plants to Central America. These 
two men make a team whose names wil] 
be associated with the successful devel- 
opment of abaca in the tropical 
Americas. 


Splendid Opportunities 


Urgent war demand for fiber has given 
abaca an extraordinary opportunity to 
(Continued on p. 32) 








cinchona, the potato, cocoa, corn, and 





verrrrre 


manioc. 


Today the plant hunter has 


competition from the chemist 


in the 





laboratory. Still he remains an indis- 
pensable, though often unnoticed, agent 
of economic change. 

The sailors cf the Ethan Allen prob- 
ably had no presentiment of the impor- 
tance of the 255 packages of abaca plants 
which were put on the deck of the vessel 
at Malita. After a voyage of 43 days, on 
October 3, 1925, the Ethan Allen reached 
Colon, in the Canal Zone, with the plants 
which became the basis for the abaca- 
growing industry now rising in Central 
America. From Colon, the plants were 
moved to Bocas del Toro, in Panama, 
thence to a quarantine station on Colum- 
bus Island, off the Panama mainland. 


New-World Roots 


More than 1,000 of the plants in the 
original shipment were alive when they 
reached the quarantine station. Of 
these, some 750 were in good condition. 

“Many failed to grow. Yet 3 months later 
about 500 plants had made a sturdy 
start. The progeny of these plants have 
furnished the material for the planting 
of more than 26,000 acres of abaca in the 
past 2 years in Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Panama. 

Already some 3,000,000 pounds of 
abaca fiber have been produced in Cen- 
tral America. The full program for the 
planting of 40,000 acres eventually should 
produce, it is estimated, from 50,000,000 


Abaca in the Philippines 


In all probability abaca had been known and used in the Philippine Islands 
for centuries before the arrival of the first European explorers. When 
Ferdinand Magellan visited the Philippines early in the sixteenth century 
the natives were using this fiber for making textile fabrics. During the next 
300 years the Spaniards used limited quantities of abaca for the manufacture 
of cordage, and in 1818 a few tons of abaca fiber were shipped from Manila 
to the United States. 

The use of abaca developed rapidly after that time until by the end of 
the nineteenth century it had become the principal Philippine export product 
and the leading cordage fiber of the world. 

In the Philippine Islands abaca fiber is produced under a wide range of 
conditions. There are thousands of small abaca fields in the foothill regions 
of southern Luzon, the Visayan Islands, and northern Mindanao. The 
Filipino planter clears a small area of forest land and plants the abaca rhi- 
zomes or suckers in holes that have been dug with a machete. There is no 
cultivation except an occasional clearing of shrubs and grass. 

When the plant matures, the fiber is cleaned with a crude hand-stripping 
apparatus, dried in the sun, and usually sold to a Chinese middleman, who, 
in turn, sells it to one of the large exporting firms. 

In the southern part of the Philippines, particularly in the Province of 
Davao in the Island of Mindanao, many large and efficiently operated abaca 
plantations have been developed during the past 30 years. On these planta- 
tions new systems of planting have been introduced, and attention is given 
to the selection of the superior varieties of abaca; cover crops are grown, and 
in some instances the abaca fields are cultivated. 

The hand-stripping method of cleaning the fiber has generally been re- 
placed by a small machine, and on two or three of the Davao plantations large, 
automatic, fiber-cleaning machines are now in use. These machines are in 
some respects similar to those that will be used for cleaning abaca fiber in 
Central America. As a result of these improvements there has been in 
Davao a large increase in yield and a marked improvement in the quality of 
the fiber. 


[From a recent article in the magazine “Agriculture in the Americas,” published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. | 
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By the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


HE VITAL Trans-Andean Railroad, 

directly linking Chile with large 
cities in the eastern part of South Amer- 
ica, has now been reconstructed and will 
be reopened to through passenger and 
freight traffic on March 15, according to 
a recent announcement by officials of 
the Chilean State Railways. 

On a long section of track in Argentina 
destroyed by floods and avalanches sev- 
eral years ago, repairs have now been 
finished. 


Floods and Avalanches 


Overflowing of the Mendoza River in 
January 1934 and successive disastrous 
avalanches interrupted traffic between 
the Argentine towns of Punta de Vacas 
and Mendoza, and since then passengers 
and freight bound from Chile to its 
neighboring Republic have been forced 
to bridge the gap by automobile and 
truck—a process resulting in great in- 
convenience for travelers and prohib- 
itive freight rates. 

Progress in repairing the washed-out 
sections was slowed up by engineering 
problems and difficulties in obtaining 
materials. 


Knotty Problems 


Among the Knotty engineering prob- 
lems encountered since reconstruction of 
the breaks was begun in February 1937 
was reconstruction of two tunnels at La 
Jaula and Caleton, and construction of 
numerous temporary trestles and bridges. 

Shortages of steel made it necessary 
to tear down an unused bridge in an- 
other part of Argentina and reassemble 
it on the Trans-Andean line. 


New Tunnel Envisaged 
Chilean and Argentine engineers are 
considering replacing the present 2-mile 
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Trans-Andean 


Railroad— 


Scheduled to Reopen for Service Next Week 


tunnel through the Andes, at a level of 
10,000 feet, with a new 13-mile tunnel at 
a much lower level. Boring of such a 
tunnel would eliminate present steep 
grades and the danger of rock slides and 
avalanches at higher levels. 

The old tunnel would be converted to 
automobile and truck traffic if plans for 
the new tunnel are carried out in 
practice. 


Better Service Planned 


More efficient and rapid passenger serv- 
ice than was formerly the case is planned 
over the reconstructed line between 
Los Andes, Chile, and Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, terminals of the meter-gauge 
Trans-Andean line. Eventually, modern 
three-coach, Diesel-powered trains, with 
baggage car, buffet, and a capacity of 90 
passengers, will cut the former 12-hour 
schedule on the Los Andes-Mendoza sec- 
tion to 6% hours. 

Until the motor-powered engines are 
available, however, older equipment pro- 
vided by Chile will be used on the line. 

The railroad officials have likewise an- 
nounced that 21 miles of track on the 
Chilean side of the frontier are still to 
be electrified, and they estimate the cost 
of electrification at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 Chilean pesos. No date for 
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Bird’s-eye view of the Trans-Andean railway line. 


starting this work has been set, nor has 
a contract been let for the project. 


Extent of Traffic 


Approximately 400 passengers are car- 
ried over the line weekly, according to 
company estimates, on a year-round 
schedule interrupted only by snow. 

Normal traffic over the line consists of 
two passenger trains and 40 freight 
trains a week, but electrification and 
reconstruction of the line may make it 
possible to increase runs in the near 
future. 





Demand for Creosote Is Great 


Creosote is being used in enormous 
quantities during this war, says a Ca- 
nadian lumber journal. On the North 
American continent in 1943, approxi- 
mately 3,700,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber absorbed some 200,060,000 gallons 
of creosote. 

Creosote was formerly imported largely 
from the United Kingdom and western 
Europe, but the United States has been 
the chief producer since 1928. 


[In the August 21, 1943, issue, ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY published an illustrated 
feature article on the “Creosote-Oil Trade.”’] 
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LEATHER— 


Post-War Foreign Markets 


ONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE of 
the United States as a leader in 
world business is clearly indicated by the 
leather industries through their wide- 
spread interest in post-war foreign trade. 
Present thinking assumes that the devel- 
opment, expansion, and improvement of 
export business are desirable as well as 
inevitable. In view of the many current 
activities and problems involved in plan- 
ning for domestic post-war develop- 
ments, the study of export possibilities 
at this time seems thoroughly commend- 
able. This kind of activity should obvi- 
ously be encouraged, and both Govern- 
ment and business must cooperate if best 
results are to be obtained. Experience 
has shown that favorable opportunities 
will assuredly exist, as all great conflicts 
of the past have resulted in greater con- 
sumption of leather in many forms. It 
is to be expected that the same trend will 
develop after the cessation of the present 
hostilities. 

As an aid in planning for post-war ex- 
ports, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce recently published 
“Foreign Markets After the War.” In 
this booklet are expressed simply the 
aims of American business in the field of 
foreign trade. These are (1) a volume of 
imports and exports more commensurate 
with our capacity than in recent pre-war 
years, and (2) less interference and dis- 
turbance through arbitrary trade re- 
strictions and currency fluctuations. 
Experienced exporters in the leather in- 
dustries are well aware of the adverse 
effect of artificial trade barriers and 
sharp exchange fluctuations on the 
movement of their products to foreign 
markets. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that these foreign traders endorse the 
hopes that such disturbing factors will 
tend to disappear or be minimized in 
the post-war period. 


War Alters Conditions 


There will undoubtedly be very definite 
changes in the varieties of products 
which will comprise the largest share 
of the American exports of leather and 
leather goods. This will result pri- 
marily from the increased production of 
the staple types in foreign countries dur- 
ing the war period. Furthermore, the 
growing demand for raw materials by 
the domestic industry will reduce the 
quantity of raw hides and skins available 
for export from the United States. 

Therefore, there will be a downward 
trend in the shipments of raw hides and 
skins as well as staple leathers from the 
United States in post-war years, while in 
leather goods and specialty leathers the 
foreign sales should increase. 


Steady, Wise Effort Needed 


To obtain a fair share of the world 
trade in leather and leather goods during 


By J. G. Scunrrzer, Leather Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


post-war years, the hit-and-miss meth- 
ods used by so many firms in the past 
will have to be entirely discarded. Con- 
stant sales efforts will need to be main- 
tained. American firms must realize 
that foreign markets cannot be cultivated 
if export activities are confined to those 
periods when domestic sales have slack- 
ened. Efforts similar to those used in 
domestic trade will bring in a steady flow 
of foreign orders. Any laxity or remiss- 
ness in dealing with foreign customers, 
on the part of American firms, will oper- 
ate to the advantage of competitors 
abroad. It has been surprising to note 
that many firms which have been suc- 
cessful in domestic trade have failed as 
exporters, mainly as a result of careless- 
ness. Whether the United States ob- 
tains a fair share of the world leather 
trade in post-war years depends entirely 
on the efficiency of business in export 
activities. 


Regional Variations 


There will be changes also in the geo- 
graphic distribution of leather and 
leather-goods exports during the post- 
war years. This will be due partly to in- 
creased domestic supplies in countries 
which formerly imported a large share 
of their requirements. In other areas, 
the demand will probably increase be- 
cause so much of the population has be- 
come accustomed to leather goods during 
the war that many people will continue 
to purchase these in post-war years. 
Although there was a gradual change in 
this distribution in pre-war years, it will 
be much more marked after the victory. 
There appears to be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, in this regard, in the 
industry. 

As of possible interest in this respect, 
we have estimated the percentage of 
total shipments of leather and leather 
goods from the United States to the 
various continents during the post-war 
period. These estimates, together with 
the actual figures for the years 1929 and 
1940, are given in the following table (in 


percent of total value): Esti- 
mated 

Actual post- 

1929 1940 war 

a - 40.3 26.3 31.6 
North America__.__._. 34.4 41.0 33.1 
South America___._____ 10.5 10.6 ° 9.3 
ee oe 12.3 13.4 
SEES era 2.2 1.5 2.5 
| RESET ae tae 1.0 8.3 10.1 


Fair Prospects in Europe 
Despite substantial local production, 


European countries have always afforded 
a good outlet for the sale of American 
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leathers and products. There is consiq. 
erable variation in the types in demang 
in Europe—price being the most impor. 
tant consideration in some markets, ang 
appearance and quality in others. War 
activity has helped spread the popularity 
of the products of the leather industries 
in this area, so that consumption wij] 
undoubtedly be somewhat larger after 
the cessation of hostilities. 

Leather and its manufactures originat- 
ing in the United States had an estab. 
lished reputation for quality in European 
markets in pre-war years. This has been 
increased through European observation 
of leather equipment used by American 
soldiers. Therefore, the possibilities for 
some increase in sales seem very favor- 
able. 

Although the competition that wil] 
prevail here will be more acute than in 
many other areas, the available volume 
of business will be greater, so as to war- 
rant the necessary expenditure of effort, 
time, and funds by United States inter. 
ests. Carefully planned sales campaigns, 
based on complete surveys of each mar- 
ket, will obtain the best results. 


Trade With North America 


North American markets were the 
largest foreign customers for leather and 
products from the United States in the 
immediate pre-war years. Canada, 
Cuba, and Mexico were the most im- 
portant of these, and those same coun- 
tries will certainly continue to purchase 
important quantities in the years after 
the peace. There has, however, been a 
very marked increase in the domestic 
production during the war period in our 
principal North American markets, and 
this reached record proportions in 1943, 
Output of the leather industries has 
grown to such an extent in the three 
countries mentioned that larger sur- 
pluses have been available for export. 

Some of this activity will continue, 
and producers in the United States will 
face increased competition at home and 
abroad from this source. The probable 
result will be a reduced sale of American 
leather and leather goods in the specified 
markets—but the extent of this decline 
will depend entirely on the interest and 
activities of the exporters in the United 
States. Our products have an estab- 
lished reputation for quality and would 
normally be preferred by consumers, if 
everything else were equal. 

Besides the specific markets noted, 
other North American countries will con- 
tinue to offer a favorable outlet for 
leather and its products. Among the 
more important of these are Panama, 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and the 
British, French, and Netherlands West 
Indies. While initial sales may be some- 
what small, these areas afford potential 
markets substantially higher than in 
the pre-war years. These are definitely 
worthy of intense cultivation on the part 
of United States exporters, and under 
no consideration should they be neg- 
lected or ignored. 


What of South America? 


Although there had been a slow but 
constant increase in the production of 
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jeather and leather goods in South 
America since World War I, much more 
progress has been recorded in the past 
3 years. This has been especially notice- 
able in the more important producing 
countries such as Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, but others have also been success- 
ful in increasifig the domestic supplies. 
A much wider variety of leather and its 
manufactures is now being produced in 
South America than ever before; this 
has made possible some increase in ex- 
ports of these products, particularly in 
the past 2 years. While there is doubt 
that the present volume of exports will 
pe maintained after the war, there is no 
question but that increased local sup- 
plies will offer keener competition to 
jmports. 

While imports of leather and leather 
products into South America will be 
smaller in the post-war period, there will 
continue to be some demand for the 
foreign varieties. It is true that the 
market for American products will be 
comparatively small in some areas, but 
the aggregate sales could be maintained, 
it is confidently believed, at a satisfac- 
tory level. To accomplish this will re- 
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quire close contact with importers and 
distributors in the various countries, 
with assurances that all orders will be 
promptly filled. In order to maintain 
full confidence of the customers in this 
area, care should be taken to make cer- 
tain that all deliveries come up to sample. 


Favorable Outlook for Asia 


With its teeming millions, many of 
whom only recently began to use leather 
in any form, Asia offers a very favorable 
potential market for leather and leather 
products. Owing to the limited purchas- 
ing power of the masses, the bulk of the 
business here will be in the lower-priced 
varieties, but there will also be a small 
and increasing demand for the medium 
and higher-priced leather products. 

Careful surveys and studies of the cus- 
toms, living conditions, purchasing pow- 
er, and requirements of the Asiatic coun- 
tries should be made in order to obtain 
the best sales results. The fact that 
American products have always enjoyed 
a very high reputation for quality in this 
area should be decidedly helpful in the 
post-war years. It would be advisable for 
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those American firms interested to start 
their activities in Asia as soon as hostili- 
ties cease. 


Demand From Oceania 


Favorable progress had been made by 
the leather industries in New Zealand and 
Australia before this war. To meet the 
higher war requirements, further im- 
provement has been necessary, and this 
has been accomplished in recent years. 
Despite the larger local supplies, the de- 
mand has not yet been fully satisfied. 
Possibilities are that there will continue 
to be an increased demand in this area 
for leather and leather goods after the 
war. 

If this. continues to progress at the 
present rate, the demand will be much 
greater than domestic supplies. This will 
result in continued importations of these 
products, and, since the American varie- 
ties have become even more popular as 
a result of our soldiers’ being stationed 
in this area, the outlook for maintained 
volume in the post-war period is very 
favorable. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Angola 


Transport and Communication 


Harbor Work Proceeding—Work on 
the harbor at Luanda, Angola, is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and is expected to be 
completed earlier than originally 
planned, states an African journal. 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Tramway Operations.—Australian 
trams made a good record in 1942-43, 
according to the Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Tramways Board, states a for- 
eign technical publication. Traffic re- 
ceipts per mile of single track were 
£11,939 for trams and £5,788 for busses. 

In a comparison of operations, it was 
found that trams required fewer repairs 
than busses. Bus withdrawals for re- 
pair totaled 6,115, while only 3,307 cases 
of tramcar defects were reported, with 
a maximum number of trams operating 
totaling 582 and busses 228. On a mile- 
age basis, busses developed five times as 
many defects as trams. 

Drydock Under Construction.—A dry- 
dock under construction at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, is expected to be completed this 
year, according to a foreign transport 
publication. The dock is said to be the 
biggest engineering project in Australian 
history. 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Independence Announced.— 
The end of 12 years of British Treasury 
control over the annual budget and the 
finances of British Guiana was recently 
announced by the Governor. This con- 
trol was lifted “on the understanding 
that the Secretary of State will watch 
the financial position as it develops from 
time to time.” Under this arrangement 
the British Treasury will continue con- 
trol over the Colony’s borrowing powers. 

During the period of control by the 
British Treasury, the Imperial Exchequer 
contributed about $1,267,000 to unem- 
ployment relief in the Colony and met 
deficits in the Colony’s budgets totaling 
$1,690,000. The last grant to aid in 
meeting the deficit was in 1937; since 
that time the Colony’s financial condi- 
tion has improved to such an extent that 
it was possible for the Colony to grant 
an interest-free loan to the British 
Treasury of $844,770 from its 1943 
surplus. 

1944 Budget—The 1944 budget, as 
presented, contemplates revenues of $8,- 
387,396 and expenditures of $8,956,830, 
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thus indicating a deficit of $569,434. It 
is expected to meet the deficit by ap- 
propriating part of the accumulated sur- 
plus which at the end of 1943 amounted 
to almost $4,250,000. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Plastic Identification Holders: 
Tariff Board Allows Appeal Which Re- 
sults in Lower Duty.—The Canadian 
Tariff Board on February 9, 1944, de- 
clared that the appeal from a ruling of 
the Department of National Revenue 
that certain plastic identification holders 
are dutiable under tariff item 567a is 
allowed, according to an announcement 
by the Secretary of the Board on Febru- 
ary 10. 

In allowing this appeal the Board 
stated that in its opinion the phraseol- 
ogy of the textile item was not sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to cover the numerous 
synthetic fibers which are now coming 
into use, and that the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue had exceeded the intent 
of the “meaning and spirit” of the tariff 
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Batik 


Our cover picture this week—by 
the Dutch photographer Malcolm 
Rosholt—illustrates the native art 
of “batikking” as practiced in the 
Netherlands Indies. Batik work, 
in simple terms, consists of deco- 
rating the plain cloth by painting 
designs on it in wax by means of a 
small copper bow! with a fine curv- 
ing pipe. This instrument is 
known as a “tjanting”’ (a Javanese 
word meaning “something 
curled’). 

Batik is employed throughout 
Indonesia for the decoration of na- 
tive clothing. The part of the 
country from which the cloth orig- 
inates can be seen from the differ- 
ent color and design, which are 
handed down for many generations 
from mother to daughter. 
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item by placing an article of this king 
thereunder. 

The Board holds that these plastic 
identification holders are properly clas- 
sifiable under the basket item of the 
Canadian tariff, No. 711, until such time 
as Parliament “may, in its wisdom, re- 
vise the wording of the relevant tariff 
items and so amend the appropriate sec. 
tion of the customs tariff as to provide 
for a definitian of the word ‘fiber’.” 
Therefore, until further notice imports 
from the United States will be subject 
to the trade agreement rate of 20 percent 
ad valorem. 

Matzos and Matzos Products Granted 
Seasonal Remissions of Duties and 
Tazes.—Matzos products imported into 
Canada for use during the coming Pass. 
over Season and entered at Canadian 
customs during the period February 17 
through April 15, 1944, are to be accorded 
duty-free and tax-free entry according 
to a customs memorandum issued by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on February 5. 

The specified matzos products with 
the exception of Passover vinegar, which 
are granted free entry seasonally, are 
temporarily prohibited importation 
from the United States under the terms 
of the War Exchange Conservation Act, 
However, in spite of the prohibitions im- 
posed under that act, permits will be 
granted to importers up to but not in 
excess of the quantities brought in by the 
same importers during the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The products named in the above or- 
der are: Whole wheat matzos; hygienic 
matzos; thin matzos; egg matzos; matzo 
crackers; whole-wheat matzo crackers; 
matzo meal; matzo cake meal; matzo 
farfel; matzo whole-wheat meal; matzo 
cereal; hygienic matzo crackers; Pass- 
over vinegar. 


Transport and Communication 


Winnipeg Airport to be Expanded— 
The St. James-Winnipeg Airport Com- 
mission has submitted to the Dominion’s 
Minister of Transport post-war plans for 
preparing the airport at Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, to handle commercial global air 
traffic. These plans include extended 
construction and new runways as well 
as the addition of 2,500 acres to the pres- 
ent area of about 1,000 acres. Double 
runways, 200 feet wide by 10,000 feet 
long, are recommended. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Permission Granted for the 
Exportation of Copper Sulfate.—Pro- 
ducers are authorized to export sulfate of 
copper which they have verified has been 
obtained from copper ores not contracted 
with Metals Reserve, by decree No. 67, of 
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January 18, 1944, of the Chilean Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 2, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Transport Facilities Handicapped.— 
Transportation facilities for handling 
agricultural products in Chile are par- 
ticularly handicapped by restrictions on 
coal and petroleum supplies and short- 
ages of tires and spare parts. Fewer 
trains and trucks operate, and these are 
on reduced schedules designed to pre- 
serve existing equipment. The southern 
one-third of the country is without rail- 
road facilities except for a very short 
local line in Magallanes. In many places 
automobiles and trucks must be ferried 
over rivers in rafts and barges because of 
the lack of bridges. 

With 3,000 miles of coast line, there is 
an insufficient number of small coastal 
steamers to carry cargoes, and move- 
ments from warehouses are slow. Air 
lines carry only a small amount of farm 


products. 7 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Trade between the free and occupied 
areas of China has been increasing 
monthly, with cotton goods and dyes of 
American and German origin being the 
chief items of import into Free China. 
Customs collections at Loyang, Honan 
Province, have shown a steady upswing 
in recent months on merchandise ema- 
nating from Occupied China. These are 
believed to have been principally from 
stocks confiscated in Shanghai. On the 
other hand, considerable quantities of 
tung oil, feathers, Chinese medicines, 
eggs and egg products, and animal in- 
testines have found their way into Jap- 
anese-dominated regions. 

The supply of staple foodstuffs ap- 
pears adequate to meet the immediate 
needs of most areas, but there is still 
a deficiency of cotton goods, despite the 
imports from Occupied China. A de- 
cline in industrial production has been 
attributed to a shortage of skilled work- 
ers, lack of sufficient electrical power, and 
inadequate transport facilities. 

Railroads operating in the Provinces 
of Kwangtung, Hunan, and Kwangsi are 
still faced with an acute shortage of coal. 
However, to maintain normal railway 
traffic, provincial authorities have in- 
creased coal production in mines in 
Kwangsi and have placed shipments of 
coal in these areas on a priority basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


Winter farming in several of the 15 
Provinces of Free China during the 1943- 
44 season has exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year. Fukien Province is reported 
to have almost 2,000,000 acres planted 
primarily with wheat, barley, rape seed, 
broadbeans, and peas, and in Kwangsi 
there are over 1,000,000 acres planted 
to sugarcane, potatoes, and corn. Like- 
wise Yunnan Province is planning an in- 
crease in sugarcane planting—to more 
than 75,000 acres—to provide a greater 
production of alcohol for fuel purposes. 
These increases of winter planting of 
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crops are necessary to provide an ade- 
quate supply of basic foodstuffs. 

As a means of modernizing farming 
methods, through experimental and dem- 
onstration farms, as well as the manu- 
facture of farming equipment, a joint 
undertaking, known as the Farmer’s De- 
velopment Engineering Corporation has 
been established in Kweichow Province. 


INDUSTRY 


Despite the rapid gains made in in- 
dustrial development in Free China dur- 
ing the period 1938-41, there appeared a 
decline in the rate of increase in produc- 
tion toward the end of 1941, attributed 
largely to the increase of prices and lack 
of transport facilities to provide an out- 
let for products in other Provinces. This 
was especially true in Szechuan Province, 
where iron and steel companies had re- 
quested the Government to set up a na- 
tional-control organization to distribute 
and provide markets for their products. 
The capacities of iron and steel works in 
Yunnan, Honan, and Kwangsi are re- 
ported to have been increased to meet 
the demand, while in Shensi and Kansu 
the demand has exceeded the supply. 

Cotton mills in Yunnan are able to 
supply the requirements of only 5,100,000 
people, or 30 percent of the population 
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of that Province. Shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities to bring supplies of raw 
cotton from the growing areas, lack of 
skilled labor, and inadequate electric 
power are believed to be responsible for 
the low output. 

Industrial expansion has been pro- 
gressing in widely separated regions of 
Free China, the more important of 
which in recent months include con- 
struction of.a match factory in Hunan 
Province with an anticipated production 
of 6,000 cases of matches a year, or 
equivalent to the full requirements of 
the Province; erection of a phosphorous 
plant near Kunming, Yunnan Province; 
and rehabilitation of a privately owned 
foundry in Kwangsi-Province. Salt pro- 
duction has been increased in Yunnan— 
to more than 1,000,000 pounds per month. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Construction of motor roads in China, 
to supplement inadequate railroad trans- 
port facilities, has been progressing fa- 
vorably in recent months, especially in 
the northwestern Provinces. Among the 
more important are those between 
Chungking and Chengtu, both in 
Szechuan Province; Chengtu to Paoki, 
Shensi Province; Chengtu to Lanchow 
and Yumen, both in Kansu; Paoki to 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Stable Currency: Prerequisite for Economic Reconstruction 


In order to avoid economic chaos in the post-war period, each country will 
endeavor with all means at its disposal to preclude the condition of an unbal- 
anced budget and a fluctuating and depreciating currency at the same time. 
Since it will be impossible for most countries to balance their budgets for 
some time after the war, each economic unit will strive to maintain its cur- 
rency on a stable level. The initial stabilization is bound to be temporary 
and will be maintained through exchange restrictions. 

During the immediate post-war years changes are bound to be made in 
the exchange rate of the individual currencies. The type of exchange control 
to be imposed by a country, whether moderate and intended merely to regu- 
late the flow of credit and capital, or all-embracing and hence insulating the 
national economy from the price structure abroad, will depend on the amount 
of foreign financial assistance granted that country. 

Since all countries will attempt to stabilize their currencies, even though 
only temporarily, as soon as they are freed from foreign interference and 
particularly from the yoke of the conqueror, it would be of advantage to all 
if the stabilization could be carried out simultaneously with the aid and 
supervision of an international organization. 

Such an organization could exercise considerable influence not only on the 
initial exchange rates to be adopted by the various countries shortly after 
the cessation of hostilities, but also on later rate adjustments and the perma- 
nent stabilization. An institution that would extend credits to countries for 
stabilization of their currencies and purchase abroad of commodities needed 
in the first stages of reconstruction would be able to prevent individual 
governments from borrowing exclusively from the banks and particularly 


Since such an organization would of necessity be in constant touch with the 
central banks and foreign-exchange-control boards of the various countries, 
it would be in a position to prevent a member country from using foreign- 
exchange control as a means of insulating its economy from the cost and 
price structure of the rest of the world. 

Since the experience in North Africa and later in Italy has demonstrated 
that the military authorities of the United Nations will not permit the cur- 
rency of a liberated territory to fluctuate but will establish an arbirary rate 
of exchange, it would seem advisable to have such a rate determined by an 
organization thoroughly familiar with the problems involved. 


(From “Stable Currency: A Prerequisite for Economic Reconstruction,” booklet 
published by the Institute of International Finance of New York University, New 
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Buenos Aires Industries Use More Electricity— 
and Burn More Wheat 


The industries of Buenos Aires, Argentina, increased their consumption of 
electric power by 40 percent between January 1940 and January 1944, says the 


Individual industries show much larger gains; the chemical industry, for 
example, has increased its consumption of electricity by 150 percent, glass 
and ceramics by 80 percent, iron and other metals by 65 percent, textiles 
by 70 percent, and food processors by 65 percent—this despite the serious 
fuel shortage caused by the almost complete stoppage of the shipment of 


plant boilers to burn wood, corn, linseed, wheat, and similar products of 
which Argentina has had a great surplus in recent years. 

The Government has authorized the “Junta Reguladora de Granos” to 
continue the sale of old wheat for fuel purposes until the end of July 1944. 

The main consumers of this fuel are the large public-utility concerns 
established within the Federal Capital radius, which use about 100,000 tons 
of wheat per month and must be kept adequately supplied to avoid giving 
rise to difficulties that might hinder the operation of the public services 


Of the 2,000,000 tons of old wheat which the “Junta” was authorized to 
sell up to the end of 1943, there remains a salable surplus which is estimated 
as sufficient to satisfy the demand for fuel needs for several months, not 
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Pingliang, Kansu Province; Lanchow to 
Hsining, Tsinghai Province; Lanchow to 
Chungwei and Ningsia, both in Ningsia; 
and Yumen to Tihwa, Sinkiang. Sur- 
facing has not been completed on a 
number of these roads, hence they are 
not passable in the rainy season. Busses 
and trucks operate over many of these 
routes. 

Transportation on the inland water- 
ways of Free China is conducted by 
means of junks and sampans. In 
Kwangsi Province, alone, there are re- 
ported to be 196,000 tons of this form of 
shipping. 

COMMERCE 


Despite the blockade around Free 
China, small quantities of goods trickle 
across the border from Occupied China, 
and this practice is, to a certain extent, 
encouraged by the Chinese Government. 
Imports from the occupied areas include 
cotton and cotton goods, cigarettes, hard- 
ware, medicines, and copper and silver 
coins, and, less often, such heavy and 
bulky articles as gasoline and lubricating 
oils in cans; iron, steel, alcohol, radios, 
and electrical equipment. Reports indi- 
cate that the flight of capital from the 
occupied areas in the form of goods 
amounts to approximately 1,000,000 
Chinese national dollars per month. To 
encourage imports of cotton and cotton 
piece goods, for which there is a great de- 
mand, duties are often waived. On the 
other hand, certain products which are 
considered nonessential for the prosecu- 
tion of the war are smuggled into Occu- 
pied China. Chief among these com- 
modities are tung or wood oil, feathers, 
bristles, egg and egg products, hog and 
sheep casings, camphor, musk, raw silk, 
and tea. 

Trade relations of Free China with 
other United Nations, particularly the 
United States and Soviet Russia, have 
been substantially increased in recent 
months. 
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Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The generally favorable outlook in Co- 
lombia was maintained during January, 
although there was still some uncer- 
tainty in political circles as to whether 
President Lopez would resume office upon 
the expiration of his leave-of-absence 
from the country. The upward trend of 
stock and bond prices, resulting from 
higher earnings and the modification of 
anti-inflationary measures, was inter- 
rupted toward the middle of the month. 
This reaction, however, was generally 
ascribed to the political situation rather 
than to economic factors. An optimistic 
tone was prevalent in commercial and 
industrial circles throughout practically 
all sections of the country. 

Cost-of-living indexes in Bogota for 
the month of December remained at the 
high level of the preceding month, and 
the January figures were expected to be 
even higher. Maximum selling prices 
were established on processed milk, 
various drugs and veterinary products, 
and, in Bogota only, on beef. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rainfall delayed coffee harvest- 
ing and marketing in the central Prov- 
inces, and the crop was reported to be 
slightly below normal. The local coffee 
market was sluggish because of unfavor- 
able weather conditions and the re- 
luctance of producers to make new con- 
tracts under existing controlled prices. 
Sugarcane production also _ declined 
moderately, but the outlook for wheat, 
corn, rice, and potatoes continued favor- 
able. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


After a brief let-down, following the 
Christmas holidays, inventory sales in 
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the retail trade were in good volume. 
Manufacturing activities, particularly jp 
the textile industry, also expanded dur. 
ing January. 

Improved conditions of ocean trans. 
portation were reflected in an increase 
of more than 25 percent in petroleum 
production during 1943, compared with 
the preceding year. Exploratory work 
and drilling activities were conducted on 
an expanded scale, and numerous jj 
concessions were granted by the Ministry 
of Mines and Petroleum. 

Gold production during the year, ag]. 
though below 1942, was better than had 
been expected, purchases by the Centra] 
Bank having totaled more than 565,000 
fine ounces. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.— The  con- 
struction of highways throughout Co- 
lombia was active in 1943 despite a scar- 
city of road-grading equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

Work continued on the highway be- 
tween the Acacias Penal Colony and San 
Jose, a distance of approximately 196 
miles. This road is for use in obtaining 
rubber from the Llanos, and is expected 
to be completed early in 1944. 

The opening of the Buenaventura-Cali 
highway (Carretera al Mar) was cele- 
brated January 16, 1944, with the ar- 
rival at Buenaventura from Cali of pas- 
senger cars and trucks marking the first 
successful use of this highway, which 
has been under construction for 17 
years. 

Completion of the highway will be of 
great importance to Colombia. It will 
reduce by several hours the transit time 
between Cali and the Pacific port and in 
conjunction with the railroad (Ferro- 
carril del Pacifico) now serving Buena- 
ventura, will increase the economic value 
of that port. The facilities of the rail- 
way have never been sufficient to keep 
the port clear of imports moving to the 
interior. 

The Carretera al Mar has been built 
at a cost of 7,640,776 pesos to date. Of 
this sum, 2,295,000 pesos were contrib- 
uted by the National Government, 
4,845,000 pesos by the Department of Hl 
Valle, and the remainder by private in- 
terests. The completed highway will be 
87 miles in length as contrasted with 
railway mileage of 104 miles. 

While the first trip was made success- 
fully, no permanent bridges have been 
built, and it is reported that additional 
work is to be done before regular traffic 
begins. 

Railway Traffic_—Railways of Colom- 
bia are reported to have enjoyed their 
best year in 1943, carrying 30 percent 
more tonnage than in 1942, but passen- 
ger traffic declined somewhat. Increased 
freight traffic is attributed to the diffi- 
culties being encountered by Colombia’s 
motor-transport system and to increased 
export trade. 

Passenger revenues may continue to 
decline because of the inability of the 
railways to obtain rolling stock and re- 
pair parts. 
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Corsica 


Transport and Communication 


Regular Mail and Parcel-Post Service 
Resumed.—Effective at once, regular 
(postal union) mail and parcel-post 
service has been resumed to Corsica, ac- 
cording to instructions published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin, February 
99, 1944, Washington, D. C. 

The rates and conditions applicable to 
mails for Corsica are to be the same as 
those for mails to Algeria. 

The limitation to 11 pounds in weight, 
or 18 inches in length or 42 inches length 
and girth combined, imposed by postal 
order No. 17471 of April 20, 1942, is not 
to apply to regular-mail articles and 
parcel post for Corsica, but mail for 
transmission by air is to be limited to 
letters weighing not more than 2 ounces. 

The licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration are 
not in any way affected by this order. 

[Information concerning weight and other 
postal limitations in force for mails to Corsica 
may be obtain d from local post offices. | 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Powder 
Puffs, Fountain Pens, Damask, and Felt; 
Powder Cases Specifically Classified.— 
The Costa Rican import duties on powder 
puffs, fountain pens, damask, and felt 
were increased, and cases for powder 
were Classified in the import tariff by 
provisions of Executive decree No. 12, 
published and effective February 13, 1944. 

The new rates of duty, in colones per 
gross kilogram, with old rates in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Powder puffs of 
cotton, wool, and similar materials, 8 
(4), of silk and similar materials, 15 (4), 
and of down, 16 (4); penholders and 
fountain pens, without gold or platinum, 
8 (4); damask and similar cloth, and felt, 
even when having a base of cotton, 4 (3). 
Cases for powder, which were not pre- 
viously specified as such, were made 
dutiable at 8 colones per gross kilogram. 

{None of the above products are included 


in the United States-Costa Rica trade agree- 
ment. | 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Additional Export Duty Estab- 
lished.—-A new duty of 2 sucres (in addi- 
tion to the existing export duty of 0.20 
sucre) has been levied on each bag of 46 
kilograms of rice exported from Ecuador, 
by an Executive decree of February 2, 
1944, 

The revenue to be derived from this 
hew export duty on rice is to be used to 
finance a food-subsidy program adopted 
by the Ecuadoran Government in an en- 
deavor to meet a shortage of various 
foodstuffs, such as sugar and meat. 
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Egypt 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Tobaceo and Tobacco 
Products Increased.—The import duty 
on tobacco and tobacco ‘products has 
been increased P. T. 10 per kilogram (1 
piaster=approximately 4 cents in United 
States currency, according to a decree 
issued January 31, 1944, and effective on 
that date. The import duty on leaf to- 
bacco will now be assessed at the rate of 
P. T. 154 per net kilogram (approxi- 
mately $2.91 a pound in United States 
currency), while that on manufactured 
tobacco (cigarettes, cigars, and pipe to- 
bacco) will amount to P. T. 194 per net 
kilogram (approximately $3.67 a pound 
in United States currency). It is esti- 
mated that this increase in duty will 
bring the Egyptian Treasury an addi- 
tional revenue of approximately £E1,- 
000,000 a year. 

The decree ordering the increase in 
duty was published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of January 31, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts.—Railway receipts 
for passengers, parcels, and mail carried 
in Eire during ‘the period January to 
September 1943 amounted to £578,419 
against £468,385 for the corresponding 
period of 1942. Freight receipts totaled 
£700,072 compared with £681,340 in the 
preceding year. 


El Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Operations in 1943 Result in 
Surplus.—For the first time in 4 years 
budgetary operations of the Government 
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of El Salvador resulted in a surplus, op- 
erations for the fiscal period (calendar 
year) 1943 showing an excess of receipts 
of 2,859,269 colones ($1,143,708). After 
retirement of the deficit of 2,351,789 
colones ($940,716) accumulated during 
the preceding 4 years, a surplus of 507,- 
479 colones ($202,992) was brought for- 
ward to be applied to the 1944 budget. 

Receipts and expenditures in the reg- 
ular budget during 1943, as originally 
calculated, compared with actual collec- 
tions and disbursements are shown be- 
low: 

[In colones !} 





| 
Item Estimated | Actual 


| 21,744,062 | 24, 308, 634 
| 21,738,834 | 21, 449, 365 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
| 


Surplus 5,228 | 2,859, 269 





' 1 colon=40 cents in United States currency. 


Total receipts were almost 12 percent 
higher than had been estimated despite 
a decrease of approximately 20 percent 
in income from customs duties which 
had been expected to yield about 44 per- 
cent of total revenues. The customs de- 
crease was more than offset by increases 
ranging from 10 to 60 percent in almost 
all other sources of revenue. 

Actual receipts in excess of estimated 
receipts from taxes on liquor, cigarette 
paper, stamped legal paper, and matches 
were particularly notable and reflected 
the increased purchasing power of the 
country. The largest single increase in 
revenues was miscellaneous receipts in 
which one item, “unforeseen income,” 
amounted to 1,316,329 colones ($526,532) 
as against an original budget estimate of 
only 30,000 colones ($12,000). About 
885,000 colones ($354,000) of this amount 
represented reimbursements by the 
United States Treasury of funds paid 
out by Salvadoran public-works authori- 
ties during 1942 and 1943 in connection 
with construction of the provisional mil- 
itary Pan American highway. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Courtesy Office of War Information. 
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Disbursements by every branch of the 
Government, with the exception of Pub- 
lic Works, Agriculture, and Pensions, 
were lower than had been originally 
provided for in the budget. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


General Import- and Export-License 
Taxes Established—An import-license 
tax of 2 percent ad valorem and an ex- 
port-license tax of 3 percent ad valorem 
were established, effective January l, 
1944, in French Equatorial Africa, by 
order No. 2435 of December 1, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Decem- 
ber 15. 

This tax is to be collected from every 
person, firm, administration, or group 
which receives an import or export li- 
cense or authorization, and is payable at 
the time the goods are declared at the 
customhouse. 

Live Animals: Export Duties Reestab- 
lished.—Export duties on live animals 
have been reestablished in French Equa- 
torial Africa, effective from January 1, 
1944, by order No. 2436 of December 1, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
that colony on December 15. 

The new ad valorem rates are as fol- 
lows (rates in effect prior to removal 
shown in parentheses): Horses, mules, 
donkeys, male camels, young camels, 
oxen, bulls, cows, calves, heifers, sheep, 
and goats, 8 (7); and female camels, 25 
(25) -percent. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, for announcement of the re- 
moval of export duties on live animals by an 
order of November 10, 1941.] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


French Moroccan Budget for 1944 
Larger Than in 1943.—The Protectorate 
budget for 1944 calls for expenditures of 
2,604,658,000 francs (about $52,000,000) 
and estimates receipts at 2,604,982,000 
francs. For 1943, budget estimates 
showed an approximate balance of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of approximately 
2,040,000,000. 

The primary reason for higher expend- 
itures this year is the request of the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion for a contribution of 450,000,000 
francs toward meeting its expenses, and 
other requirements of the Committee 
raise the total to be advanced by Mo- 
rocco to about 565,000,000 francs, or more 
than 20 percent of the Protectorate’s 
budget for 1944. To meet the added 
burden of expenditures, agricultural and 
business tax rates are being increased by 
50 percent, taxes on salaries by 20 per- 
cent, and those on liquor-selling estab- 
lishments by 200 percent, to yield 182,- 
000,000 francs, 55,000,000 francs, and 
1,500,000 francs, respectively. An ex- 
cess-profits tax, at rates varying from 
20 to 60 percent, will also be applied, 
retroactive to January 1, 1941, but no 
estimate of anticipated collections from 
this tax has yet been made public. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Olive Oil: Exportation and Refining 
Restricted in French Morocco.—Expor- 
tation of olive oils from the French Zone 
of Morocco has been prohibited and re- 
fining has been made subject to permit, 
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effective from December 1, 1943, by an 
order of November 25, fixing prices for 
Olive oils of the 1943-44 crop, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of December 10, 
1943. 

This order divided olive oils into four 
classes: Fine, edible, marketable, and 
for lamps. 

Woolen Fabrics and Articles: Export- 
License Tax Fixed in French Morocco,— 
An export-license tax of 100 francs per 
kilogram has been established on certain 
pure or mixed woolen fabrics, knit goods, 
carpets, tapestries, covers, blankets, be- 
rets, and similar items, exported from 
the French Zone of Morocco, effective 
from December 10, 1943, by an order of 
November 17, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of December 10. 

Champagnes, Sparkling Wines, Aperi- 
tives, Mistelles, Liqueurs, and Vermouths: 
Surtax on Consumption Taz Increased 
in Tunisia.—The temporary surtax es- 
tablished in Tunisia on February 20, 
1943, to be collected in addition to the 
alcohol-consumption tax, was increased 
from 5 francs to 10 francs per liter, on 
champagnes, sparkling wines, aperitives, 
mistelles, liqueur wines, and vermouths, 
by a decree of October 28, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
November 3. 

This decree also abolished the tempo- 
rary surtax of 2 francs per liter on cham- 
pagnes, sparkling wines, and aperitives, 
established by the decree of September 
12, 1940. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943, for previous announcement.| 


Alcohol; Production Taz on Quotas Not 
Reserved to State Fixed in Tunisia.—a 
tax of 10,000 francs per hectoliter of 
pure alcohol contained in beverages dis- 
tilled from wines and fruits in Tunisia, 
within the limits of a special quota per- 
mitted for each distiller to produce in 
addition to alcohol reserved to the State, 
was fixed by a decree of October 28, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien of November 3. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sodium Hypochlorite for Bleaching 
Textiles Reclassified at Lower Duty 
Rate.—Sodium hypochlorite for use in 
bleaching textiles, when imported in con- 
tainers weighing 10 or more kilograms, 
has been classified for customs purposes 
in Guatemala as sulfite, hyposulfite, and 
hydrosulfite of soda for industrial pur- 
poses, and made dutiable at 0.06 quetzal 
per gross kilogram, according to a cus- 
toms circular, published February 12, 
1944. Previously sodium hypochlorite 
was dutiable at 0.25 quetzal per net 


kilogram. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Foreign Cotton: Monthly Report of 
Holdings Required.—All holders of for- 
eign cotton in India were required to 
report quantities in their possession to 
the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, by 
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February 15, 1944, and must submit hold- 
ings as of the fifteenth of each succeed- 
jng month, under an order published in 
the Gazette of India of January 17, 1944. 

Mills which are already required to 
provide the Cotton Movements Commit- 
tee of the Textile Control Board with this 
information are not called upon to sub- 
mit reports under the order of January 
17. Merchants and other holders of for- 
eign cotton must include in their first 
reports stocks held on January 1, re- 
ceipts during January, sales during Jan- 
uary and stocks on January 31, 1944, 

The stated objective of this regula- 
tion is to curb speculation in foreign 
cotton already in India. 

Alcoholic Beverages: Price Ceilings 
Established.—-In an effort to stop wide- 
spread profiteering in alcoholic bever- 
ages, the Government of India has estab- 
lished, under the Hoarding and Profit- 
eering Prevention Ordinance of October 
1943, maximum prices chargeable in In- 
dia by dealers or producers for whisky, 
gin, rum, brandy, wines, vermouth, and 
beer. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 8, 1944, for an announcement of the 
Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention Ordi- 
nance. | 


International 


Transport and Communication 


Special Limitation on Size, Weight and 
Frequency of Parcel-Post Packages to 
Africa and Certain Near Eastern Areas.— 
Effective February 16, 1944, the limita- 
tion to 11 pounds in weight, or 18 inches 
in length or 42 inches length and girth 
combined, imposed by postal order No. 
17471, has been removed for regular-mail 
articles and parcel-post packages sent 
from the nited States to civilian address- 
ees in Africa, as well as to those in Pal- 
estine, Trans-Jordan, Syria and Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia and Aden (mails to 
which are routed via Egypt), by terms of 
United States postal order No. 24013 of 
February 15, 1944, published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 16, Washington. 

The requirement that not more than 
one package might be sent during any 1 
week by or on behalf of the same person 
or firm to or for the same addressee is 
also removed, and perishable matter is 
again permitted to be sent to these areas. 

This order does not authorize resump- 
tion of parcel-post service to any desti- 
nation to which service is suspended, nor 
does it change the weight limits in effect 
for individual countries prior to the issu- 
ance of postal order No. 17471 of April 20, 
1942, nor does it remove the weight limi- 
tation of 2 ounces for air-mail articles 
to certain destinations. 

The release certificates or licensing re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration are not in any way affected 
by this order. 

Prospective mailers are urged, how- 
ever, to limit their shipments to essential 
requirements, in order not to exceed the 
facilities available for their dispatch. 

[Information concerning weight and other 
postal limitations in force for particular 
areas may be obtained from local post offices. | 
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Kenya and 
Uganda 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs and Excise Revenue Increased 
in 1943-—The customs receipts of Kenya 
and Uganda for 1943 showed increases of 
24.6 and 23.9 percent, respectively, as 
compared with the revenue for 1942. 
Kenya’s share totaled £1,225,000 while 
that of Uganda amounted to £511,000. 
The two areas form one administrative 
unit for customs purposes. 

Excise revenue for the first 10 months 
of 1943 totaled £462,000 for Kenya and 
£235,000 for Uganda, representing in- 
creases of 89.0 percent and 43.4 percent, 
respectively, over the excise revenue for 
the comparable period of 1942. The to- 
bacco tax yielded the largest portion of 
this revenue in both countries, although 
excise taxes are also levied on sugar, 
beer, and tea. 


Martinique 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rum: Export Restrictions Established 
in Martinique.—Distillers in Martinique 
who did not supply the domestic market 
with at least five-sixths of the quota of 
rum assigned to them in the year ended 
December 31, 1943, will not be entitled to 
export permits for rum as established by 
the law of August 20, 1940, except with 
special authorization of the chief of the 
colony, according to order No. 1541, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Mar- 
tinique of December 16, 1943. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Retail business throughout the country 
continued steady in most lines of mer- 
chandise during January, following a 
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What of the Spanish Railway Situation? 


A slight improvement in freight and passenger services of the railways 
of Spain is reported for 1943. The Spanish National Railways carried ap- 
proximately 55,000,000 passengers during the first half of the year, an 11 
percent increase over 1942. During the same period, there was an increase 
of about 5 percent in the number of tons of merchandise carried; the total 
during the first 6 months of 1943 is estimated at 10,500,000 tons. 

At the end of 1943 approximately 186 miles of track were reported ready 
Eventual electrification of 2,796 miles 


for use with electrical equipment. 
is planned. 


Considerable work was done during 1943 in construction and improvement 
of railway stations, bridges, and trackage. 

Practically all the railway rolling stock placed in service in Spain during 
1943 was repaired or rebuilt equipment. 

An average of approximately 2,700 steam locomotives are reported to have 
been in operation in 1943, an increase Over 1942 but short of the total in 
service in 1936 (pre-civil-war); the number of passenger cars in service 
showed a slight increase but was about 25 percent lower than in 1936; and, 
while there were 900 additional freight cars in operation in 1943 (72,987 
total), an increase of 28 percent over 1940, the figure was 500 cars less 


than in 1936. 


: 
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good volume of holiday trade. The Chi- 
huahua area reported an easier supply 
situation, with increased imports of agri- 
cultural machinery parts and hardware 
items. 

Wholesale business was. seasonally 
slack, as firms took annual inventories, 
and merchants were cautious regarding 
commitments, because of rising prices. 
The upward price trend was reflected 
particularly in increased costs of food 
items, fuel, and wearing apparel. 

Prices of staples in the States of 
Colima and Jalisco increased, partly as 
a result of the national pay-raise decree 
and partly as a result of food and fuel 
shortages. In Guadalajara, waiting lines 
for buying limited allotments of both 
commodities were a daily feature. Fur- 
ther increases in corn prices were antici- 
pated, and growers were warned by the 
Ejidal Credit Bank not to sell grain which 
they might need later in the year. In 
Mazatlan, prices of prime necessities rose 
during January, despite efforts of local 
authorities to combat the high cost of 
living. At Torreon, the upward trend in 
commodity prices was attributed to an 
abundance of money and to shortages of 
many essential items, such as corn, sugar, 
fodder, kerosene, and gasoline. 

At Tapachula, on the Guatemalan 
border, wholesale and retail merchants 
reportedly were doing a good business in 
foodstuffs, despite prices which were be- 
tween 50 and 100 percent above those of 
January 1943. Cotton textiles and build- 
ing materials were both expensive and 
difficult to obtain, and stocks of imported 
machetes, barbed wire, and hardware 
were extremely low. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


In accordance with the recent Presi- 
dential decree establishing minimum 
wages in the Republic, several communi- 
ties announced new minimum daily wage 
rates. These were higher than prevail- 
ing wages in most cases; however, some 
difficulty was encountered in the State 
of Tamaulipas where the new rates were 
considerably lower than those fixed by 
the State Labor Board. In Tampico, 
Madero, Matamoros, and Nuevo Laredo 
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a large group of employers sought and 
obtained a court injunction against the 
State Labor Board’s decree, on the 
grounds that the Federal decrees of 
September 23 and October 11, which froze 
wages, were in effect and operative and 
could not be set aside by a State ruling. 
In Manzanillo, State of Colima, where 
the 3.50-peso wage assigned by the State 
Labor Board was in conflict with the 
minimum of 2.90 pesos fixed by the 
Presidential decree, the latter was ruled 
to be legal. At Guaymas, State of Sonora, 
no new minimum-wage scale was an- 
nounced, but an important fish cannery 
employed a large number of girl workers 
at a daily rate of from 4 to 5 pesos. 


SoctaL-SEcurITy ACTIVITIES 


The Mexican Social Security Law of 
May 15, 1943, which became effective in 
the Federal District on January 1, 1944, 
has met with increasing opposition and 
a strong demand for deferment. Workers 
allege, in many instances, that the 
benefits which they are currently receiv- 
ing through their contractual arrange- 
ments with employers are superior to 
what the Institute of Social Insurance, 
which is charged with administering the 
law, is able to provide. They make 
serious objection to the deduction by 
employers of the weekly or monthly 
stipend required by the law as their 
quota toward the total contribution 
which must be paid before the Institute 
is ready to assume the collateral obliga- 
tions involved. Although criticism of the 
administration of the law, in the form of 
street demonstrations and full-page 
posters, has been widespread, there has 
been a general disposition to appeal to 
the Government for relief rather than to 
take more drastic action. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


Industry was generally active through- 
out Mexico during January, as flour mills 
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were again operating on full schedules, 
and establishments producing lumber, 
beer, cordage, steel, furniture, and glass 
were steadily engaged. Among the new 
plants which added to industrial activity 
were the Tehuantepec Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill at Coatzacoalcos; a small soda- 
water bottling works, and a banana de- 
hydrating and flour plant at Tapachula; 
and new installations of machinery and 
equipment in the Mexicali Brewery, 
which are expected to double the 1943 
output of 45,690 barrels of beer. That 
brewery was also planning the construc- 
tion of a new malt plant to supply its 
needs for malt in beer manufacture. 

The fisheries on the northeast coast 
and the shark and shrimp industries on 
the Pacific coast were reported unusually 
active during January. A fleet of from 
65 to 80 boats operated out of Manzanillo, 
and shark-liver shipments to the United 
States were nearly treble those for the 
preceding period. 

Except for mercury and tin produc- 
tion, mining operations were very active 
and were undisturbed by strikes or other 
labor troubles. The extraction and proc- 
essing of base metals around Chihuahua 
were at a peak. 

Oil production in the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec area was at the same com- 
paratively low level of previous months. 
In the north, around Tampico, there was 
some improvement in production, and 
stocks were up nearly 10 percent over the 
preceding month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of winter vegetables, largely 
from southern Sonora, moved northward 
in good volume, a total of 1,272 carloads 
having been exported to the United 
States and Canada up to January 14, 
1944, compared with 888 cars in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Tequila sales 
to United States customers continue to 
increase and now hold first place in ex- 





ministration. 


effect in repressing inflation.” 


farm association.” 
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Tighter Jap Control of “Idle” Capital in East Indies 


The mobilization on Java of idle capital from every source for investment 
in industries serving the Japanese war effort is the obvious aim of a new 
“Funds Readjustment Law” promulgated by the Japanese Military Ad- 


A recent broadcast from Batavia said that “the military authorities have 
put into effect a fund-control ordinance the purport of which is self-suf- 
ficiency and the elimination of expenditures for articles which are not neces- 
sary, and also to avoid hoarding and to check inflation of currency. The 
newly formulated law will contribute a great deal toward the operation of the 
fund for the promotion of important industries, under a strict plan for 
regulating supply and distribution of the natural resources on Java.” 

To this statement, a Tokyo broadcast added: “From now on, all indus- 
trialists and businessmen on Java must submit all plans for the administra- 
tion of the capital they have invested in factories and such enterprises to 
the Japanese authorities, who will supervise them to promote betterment 
of industry and commerce. It is believed that this measure will have a good 


A similar control is being enforced by the military authorities on Sumatra. 
A Japanese broadcast from Batavia announced a new decree giving the 
commander of all Japanese forces on Sumatra power to order such changes 
in trade-association affairs as he deemed advisable. 

“In accordance with the new decree,” the broadcast stated, “industrial or- 
ganizations will engage in various assigned tasks under the supervision of 
a Director-General of the military administration. 
already been established under the new ordinance—an export and import 
goods-control association, a mining-industry association, and a Sumatra 
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ports from the Guadalajara district. Re. 
fined chicle products, leather goods (ex. 
cept huaraches), costume jewelry, ang 
handicrafts were also important items 
on the export list from Guadalajara. 
Mineral products and other staple com- 
modities, such as waxes, vegetable and 
essential oils, cotton textiles, and lumber 
were exported in steady volume. 

Imports were stimulated by abolish. 
ment, as of January 1, of the require. 
ment for “export recommendation” cer. 
tificates on a wide range of articles ang 
materials. Receipts of wheat and corn 
from the United States were large, jn 
furtherance of the Government’s deter- 
mination to prevent future shortages of 
these items in the country. 

An import trade balance was experj- 
enced in Mexican foreign trade in No. 
vember 1943, the first excess in the value 
of imports over exports since August 
1942. This apparently was only a tem- 
porary condition, since preliminary fig- 
ures for December indicate a return to 
an export balance by a _ considerable 
margin. 

LABOR 


There were no serious labor troubles 
during January, although some minor 
conflicts between rival interests in the 
railway union occurred, and the textile 
industry was threatened with strikes for 
some time. In deference to an appeal 
to their patriotism, the textile workers 
agreed to call off their strike, and, with 
certain reservations as to future action, 
return to their jobs. For the most part, 
labor was fully employed, and in certain 
sections of the country a shortage of 
labor was indicated for some industrial 
and agricultural work. 


AGRICULTURE 


Unusual weather conditions were ex- 
perienced generally throughout Mexico 
during January, as the northwestern 
States and Lower California had snow 
or freezes and Veracruz and Yucatan 
were struck by “northers.”’ However, 
damage to crops was believed to be light, 
except in the winter-vegetable region of 
Sonora and Sinaloa and in the El Mante 
region of Tamaulipas. The latter State, 
along with most of the central States, 
was experiencing an unusually dry 
season. 

Except in Veracruz, cattle throughout 
the country were reported to be in ex- 
cellent condition. American demand for 
Mexican cattle had still not materialized 
to any great extent, but it was felt among 
Mexican cattlemen that the recent rains 
and snows in the southwestern United 
States which greatly improved range 
conditions would soon increase the de- 
mand for Mexican cattle. An annual 
export quota of 500,000 head was con- 
tinued by the Mexican Government, 
which was allocated to supplying regions 
as follows: Lower California, 3,000; Coa- 
huila, 55,000; Chihuahua, 225,000; Du- 
rango, 15,000; Nuevo Leon, 7,000; Sonora, 
163,000; Tamaulipas, 20,000; Zacatecas, 
2,000; and the Huasteca region (Vera- 
cruz, Tamaulipas, and San Luis Potosi), 
10,000. Ranchers in the Matamoros dis- 
trict reported that export permits were 
more readily obtainable than during the 
spring and summer of 1943. 
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The cotton crop in the Mexicali dis- 
trict was ready, in January, for final 
picking, but a shortage of labor caused 
some delay, which was expected to re- 
duce the harvest from the original esti- 
mate of 90,000 to 100,000 bales to be- 
tween 80,000 and 85,000 bales. Total 
ginnings in that region at the close of 
the month had already reached 69,750 
pales. Estimates of the crop in the Tor- 
reon district were from 240,000 to 250,- 
000 bales, and farmers, who enjoyed a 
very successful season last year, were 
optimistic about the present crop and 
the very favorable prices. The Delicias 
and Aldana crops in the Chihuahua dis- 
trict were nearly all ginned and baled, 
put the yield was expected to be some 
20 percent below the preceding crop, 
owing to late rains before the cotton 
was picked. The crop in the Ciudad 
Juarez district was completely harvested 
and the yield was placed at 23,400 bales, 
as compared with 24,000 bales last year. 

In the States of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
January frosts added to the vegetable- 
crop damage caused earlier by floods 
and cyclonic winds. Unofficial estimates 
placed the damage at 30 percent of the 
total crops in the Guasave district of 
Bamoa, State of Sinaloa, and probably 
more in the Ahome district. Prior to 
the frosts, it was believed that the win- 
ter vegetable acreage would amount to 
about 60 percent of last season’s, when 
nearly 8,000 carloads of winter vegetables 
were exported. As of January 14, 1944, 
a total of 1,272 cars of vegetables had 
been shipped to the United States and 
Canada from the west coast of Mexico, 
as against 888 cars for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding season. 

In the new region of El Mante, State 
of Tamaulipas, the ungathered half of 
the tomato crop, with an estimated value 
of 3,000,000 pesos, was so badly damaged 
by freezing temperatures that the to- 
mato-packing plant there had closed 
down. 

Wheat was reported to be progressing 
favorably in most of the growing areas, 
the only exceptions being the States of 
Jalisco and Chihuahua, where produc- 
tion was down slightly. 

Rice plantings in the Yaqui Valley in 
the Guaymas district were estimated to 
be 28,000 hectares, with a yield of about 
50,000 metric tons. The production in 
Jalisco was down about 10 percent be- 
low the preceding season, which will 
necessitate imports from other States. 

In most regions, the corn shortage of 
several months’ duration has been alle- 
viated by the harvesting of the new crop. 
Official estimates place this crop at 1,- 
775,200 metric tons, but since this amount 
will be insufficient to supply Mexico’s 
needs during the present year, the Gov- 
ernment is doing everything possible to 
encourage greatly increased plantings in 
1944. At least 50,000 tons will be im- 
ported in 1944, and this amount prob- 
ably will have to be considerably in- 
creased. 

A large potato crop was harvested in 
the western portion of the State of 
Chihuahua, but it was feared that about 
40 percent of the crop, valued at some 
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4,000,000 pesos, would be lost, because 
of inadequate transportation and stor- 
age facilities. 

Sugarcane cutting was under way in 
the States of Jalisco and Veracruz, and 
although no estimate of total Mexican 
production was available, it was believed 
that it will be equal to or greater than 
the 414,000 tons of the preceding year. 

The bean harvest was completed in 
most regions, and production was esti- 
mated at slightly less than that of last 
season. 

The garbanzo (chickpea) crop of 
Sinaloa was damaged by the December 
flood, with the result that the original 
crop estimate of 80,000 sacks (of 100 
pounds each) has been scaled down to 
20,000 sacks. In Jalisco, a 40 percent 
increase in planting over the preceding 
season was predicted. 

Lack of refrigeration cars to move the 
orange and grapefruit crop in the Monte- 
morelos region of the Monterrey district 
was expected to cause a loss of from 40 
to 50 percent of the yield. 

Early estimates of the pineapple crop 
place production at 27,500 metric tons. 
Harvest was expected to start in May. 

The loss of bananas in Tabasco and 
other producing regions, owing to a 
shortage of transportation and refrig- 
erated cars, was reported to be consid- 
erable. In Chiapas, approximately 80 
percent of the Roatan bananas grown 
in the Soconusco region were considered 
lost. This region produces an average 
of 18,000 tons of bananas annually, 90 
percent of which are normally exported 
to the United States. 

The coffee harvest in the lowland re- 
gion around Tapachula was completed, 
with an estimated production of between 
390,000 and 400,000 quintals (of 101 
pounds each). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn Granted Duty-Free Entry.—Corn 
in the grain has been granted duty-free 
entry into Mexico by an Executive decree, 
published and effective February 11, 1944. 
The provision, however, that cloth sacks 
when used as containers are dutiable 
separately, according to kind, is contin- 
ued in effect. 


[Previously, corn was dutiable at 0.05 peso 
per gross kilogram.| 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—Highway con- 
struction was accelerated in Mexico on 
the Guadalajara-Barra de Navidad road 
in January. The Piedras Negras-Saltillo 
highway was completed and paved to a 
point beyond Nonclova. Completion of 
the Matamoros-Victoria road is expected 
by the end of 1944. 

Plans are projected to connect the 
Reynosa-Monterrey highway with the 
road under construction from Mata- 
moros to Victoria. The new road be- 
tween Monterrey and Roma, said to be 
the shortest route from Monterrey to the 
United States (100 miles), was almost 
completed in January. 

Slow progress on construction of the 
Mexico City-Juarez road is reported. 

The State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, is 
to construct a bridge on the Reynosa- 
Tamaulipas highway at an estimated cost 
of $180,000, the foreign press states. 


~ Mozambique 


Exchange and Finance 


New Supplementary War Tax on 
Larger Incomes Established.—A supple- 
mentary war tax applicable on incomes 
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in excess of 200,000 escudos per annum 
was established by a decree published in 
the Official Bulletin of Mozambique of 
December 31, 1943. 

The rates of the new tax range from 
5 percent on the first 100,000 escudos of 
taxable income, to 20 percent on taxable 
incomes exceeding 600,000 escudos. This 
tax is to be assessed on the average ex- 
cess income over 200,000 escudos for the 
past 3 years after adding 40 percent to 
the excess average income figure. 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Conversion of New Zealand Govern- 
ment Loan.—Arrangements have been 
made to convert the 17,339,656 pounds 
sterling New Zealand Government loan 
falling due for repayment in London 
March 1, 1944, according to an announce- 
ment made February 3, by the New 
Zealand Acting Minister of Finance. 

Complete repayment of the loan was 
considered, but it was felt that this would 
seriously strain New Zealand’s oversea 
funds. Therefore, it was decided to of- 
fer present holders conversion into a new 
government issue at a lower rate. The 
present rate of interest is 4% percent, 
and the conversion is being made at 315 
percent, at par, with currency to 1960-64. 

Since it was not considered practicable 
under present conditions to make the 
offer on a cash and conversion basis, the 
conversion is restricted to existing hold- 
ers. Arrangements have been made with 
the Bank of England and the British 
Government for financing any substan- 
tial amount that might be required to 
repay those holders who do not wish to 
convert. The New Zealand Government 
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has reserved the right to repay the ad- 
vance at any time. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction.—Construction 
work on New Zealand’s State Railways 
made progress in 1943. By the end of 
December, the section of the South 
Island main trunk line at Kaikoura was 
expected to be finished and the Buller 
Gorge line on the west coast was sched- 
uled to be taken over by the Railway De- 
partment from the Public Works De- 
partment. 

Total revenue of the Railway Deparv 
ment of New Zealand for the period April 
1 to September 18, 1943, is reported to 
have been £NZ7,208,849, and total ex- 
penditure, exclusive of interest on capi- 
tal invested, was £NZ5,558,232. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Nicaragua 
during December, although satisfactory 
in the main, nevertheless presented some 
unfavorable aspects. The coffee crop, es- 
timated at 225,000 bags ‘of 60 kilograms 
each), was larger than those of the 2 pre- 
ceding years. Shipments, however, have 
been very slow, and this has been attrib- 
uted to the reluctance of growers to sell 
at prices which they claimed were less 
than the cost of production, as well as to 
the scarcity and bad condition of the roll- 
ing stock used for transporting the coffee 
to the port. There was a severe decline 
in the volume of foreign exports in De- 
cember, because of the drop in shipments 
of coffee, livestock, and corn. Despite 
this decrease, sugar exports were double 
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those of November, and larger gold Ship- 

ments reflected greater productivity of 

the mines. Wages were reported to be 

rising, and the cost of living was be. 

lieved to have increased. There was little 

change in business activity. 
AGRICULTURE 


Coffee exports in December were sma]] 
and large-scale shipments are not ex- 
pected before February or March. The 
region of highest coffee production, the 
Sierra and Carazo districts and the up- 
lands south of Managua, reported a 20 
percent increase over last year, while 
production in the Matagalpa, Jinotega, 
and Nueva Segovia regions averaged 
some 30 percent less. Sufficient coffee 
pickers were available in most districts, 
but is was necessary to pay them about 
25 percent more than a year ago, and 
two or three times as much as the rate of 
pay 5 years ago 

The sesame crop was estimated at 
7,500,000 pounds, of which more than 99 
percent was produced under bank loan. 
The National Bank is seeking a foreign 
market for 7,000,000 pounds, and the re- 
mainder will be used domestically. 

From Nicaragua’s rice crop, 1,000,000 
pounds have been purchased for export 
to Cuba, but shipments are expected to 
be smaller because of the low yield, the 
average of which probably did not exceed 
1,000 pounds per acre. The cotton crop 
was reported to have been the poorest in 
several years. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mahogany was being cut in the Coco 
River valley for export, which will open 
up a region long idle with respect to ma- 
hogany lumbering. Trial shipments 
have been made of a possible substitute 
for mahogany, called “andiroba.”’ 

Gold exports showed an increase of 
more than 4 percent over those of No- 
vember, and a slightly greater increase 
over October. 

A new liquor and perfume factory, 
Desarrollo Industrial Nicaraguense, was 
opened in Managua in the latter part of 
December. 

Cost oF LIVING 


Increases in the cost of living were re- 
ported, despite fines assessed by the 
Board of Control of Prices against food 
retailers who sold their products at 
higher than official prices. Among the 
articles which were both scarce and high 
were salt, ice, soap, and shoes. Houses 
and hotel rooms still rented at high 
rates. It was reported that the Gran 
Hotel would be reopened to the public 
between February 1 and 15, and would 
add to the available accommodations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total trade in December fell off more 
than 50 percent, compared with Decem- 
ber 1942. In comparison with Novem- 
ber 1943, exports registered a spectacular 
decrease, whereas imports increased. 
During the month of December, 17 vessels 
visited Corinto, Nicaragua’s principal 
port. Although the port facilities were 
crowded, there was only about half as 
much merchandise in the port as in 
November. The chief items of export 
were gold, coffee, rubber, sugar, cotton, 
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nispero gum, ipecacuanha, balsam of 
Peru, mahogany, cocobolo logs, deer and 
poar skins, fresh salted steer hides, and 
live cattle. Imports included petroleum 
and chemical products, cotton goods, 
paper products, bottles, liquors, flour and 
other foodstuffs, hardware and metal 
products, electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, tires, and small 
quantities of tobacco. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reductions in Import Duties and Con- 
sular Fees on Motion-Picture Films Con- 
tinued for Another Year.—The 50-per- 
cent reduction in import duties, surtaxes, 
and other supplementary customs 
charges and in consular fees on imports 
of motion-picture films into Nicaragua 
has been extended for 1 year from 
January 1, 1944, by Nicaraguan Presi- 
dential decree No. 11. These reductions 
have been accorded on a yearly basis 
since January 1, 1939. 

{The regular rate of import duty on 
motion-picture films is 1 cordoba per roll, plus 
a surtax of 371, percent of the duty and an 
additional tax of 0.10 cordoba per roll. The 
regular consular fee is 5 percent of the f. 0. b. 
value, port of export.| 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—Highway con- 
struction in Nicaragua is making con- 
siderable progress. The Ministry of 
Fomento took steps in December 1943 to 
speed up repair work on the Boaco- 
Teustepe road, and paving was sched- 
uled to begin in January 1944. The con- 
tract has been signed for paving nearly 
22 miles of the road leading from the 
Pan American Highway south of Man- 
agua to the Pacific port of Masachapa, at 
a cost of $730,000. 

The local highway board of Niquino- 
homo began work in December on the 
6-mile highway between Niquinohomo 
and Masaya. The Pacific Railway Co. of 
Nicaragua, which is in charge of work 
on the highway from the end of the 
Leon-El Sauce railroad at El Sauce to 
Esteli on the Pan American Highway 
(20 miles in length) reports this is fin- 
ished more than half of the way. 

Landing Strip Under Construction.—A 
1,700-foot landing strip is being built at 
an approximate cost of $4,500, in central 
Nicaragua near Pargua on the Huana- 
huana River. 

Radio Communications.—Nicaragua is 
establishing a radio communication sys- 
tem composed of 20 stations, each with 
power of 50 watts. Expenses in 1943, in- 
cluding purchase price and installation, 
amounted to $85,000. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Ercess-Profits Tax Abolished —The 
Spanish excess-profits tax was abolished 
on profits accrued after July 1, 1943, by 
a law of December 30, published in the 
Official Bulletin of the State of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 

Profits which would have been consid- 
ered as excess are, after July 1, 1943, to 
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Russian front. 


punitive measures to be taken.” 
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Transport Item: Nazis in Holland Prepare for 
“Journey Eastward” 


German authorities are reportedty preparing to requisition the less than 
36,000 pleasure and commercial motor vehicles still remaining in Holland, 
to help evacuate Nazi officials from that country in the event of an Allied 
There were about 210,000 trucks, busses, passenger cars, and 
motorcycles in the Netherlands before the Nazis took over, but, along with 
most other rolling stock, the invaders have appropriated a lion’s share of 
the country’s gasoline-driven vehicles, for use in the Reich and on the 


According to a recent article in a German-language newspaper, a Dr. Aran 
has been appointed as “the Fuehrer’s Deputy in the Netherlands for the 
mobilization of motor vehicles.” One of his first official acts has been to 
order the distribution of an intricate questionnaire to all automobile owners. 
“Tt must be conscientiously answered,” 
less answers, or failure to return the form, will be regarded as sabotage. 
This will result in the seizure of the motor vehicle, regardless of any further 


It will, of course, not be a difficult matter for the Nazis to discover “care- 
lessness” or “inaccuracy” in all questionnaires describing desirable cars, 
with swift retribution in the form of confiscation. 
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the paper warns. “Incorrect or care- 
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be entered in a special reserve by each 
enterprise. These profits may not be 
paid to stockholders but may be used to 
improve or enlarge operating equipment. 
This reserve may also be used, subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Finance, 
for various other purposes, such as in- 
vestment in government securities, and 
improvement in working or living condi- 
tions of employees. 


Surinam 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Regulations Modi- 
fied.—Effective January 6, 1944, import- 
ers in Surinam are required to forward a 
copy of the import permit to the foreign 
exporter for use in connection with ship- 
ments of goods to Surinam, according to 
an order issued by the Exchange Control 
Commission and published on January 4. 

The regulations also provide that ef- 
fective March 1, 1944, invoices covering 
shipments to Surinam must be visaed by 
or in behalf of a Netherlands consul lo- 
cated in the country in which the goods 
originate. 

These regulations were adopted to pro- 
tect exporters from possible loss in the 
case of goods shipped to Surinam with- 
out a prior import permit having been 
obtained, and, as a consequence of 
which, foreign exchange to pay for the 
goods has been denied to the importer. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The problem of the disposition of sur- 
plus war stock so that there will be no 
speculation and no undue advantage to 
any individual is already being discussed 
in South Africa. One suggestion is that 
the trade panels now dealing with im- 
port requirements be entrusted with the 
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allocation of these stocks on a prorata 
basis to dealers in proportion to their 
imports during a certain period. It also 
is proposed that prices both to the trade 
and to consumers should be fixed. 

The object of a Fisheries Bill, which 
was introduced in Parliament in Jan- 
uary, is to develop the inshore fisheries 
industry along the coast of the Union. 
It would provide for a Fisheries Develop- 
ment Corporation, with the Government 
taking a controlling financial interest 
and participating in the direction of the 
business by establishing or promoting 
schemes for a better organization of the 
catching, processing, and distribution of 
fish. 

Other measures introduced in Parlia- 
ment include a Customs Consolidation 
Bill and one to reorganize and consoli- 
date the Land Bank. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


New food-control regulations, promul- 
gated during January, provide for a con- 
troller appointed from outside Govern- 
ment circles. No separate Ministry of 
Food is established, the new controller 
being under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The power to fix producers’ prices re- 
mains with the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that only 135,000 tons of phos- 
phatic fertilizers were available to Union 
farmers during 1943, whereas their nor- 
mal demand is for 400,000 tons. The 
prospects for 1944 are brighter, however, 
as Shipments of phosphate rock are in- 
creasing and more superphosphates are 
being produced locally. Efforts are be- 
ing made to restrict the use of phosphate 
fertilizer to corn and wheat crops in the 
winter-rainfall areas. 

Wholesale and retail trade activity 
‘continues at satisfactory levels. Stocks 
of essential articles seem to be sufficient 
at least for the next few months. 

Businessmen are expecting some in- 
crease in taxation as a result of the 
rehabilitation plans now being consid- 
ered by the Government. However, it is 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Chemicals 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Canadian Aniline and Extract Co., 
Ltd., is expanding its plant at Hamilton, 
Ontario, a Canadian trade journal re- 
ports. 

During the past year, 4 new distillation 
units have been installed for the pro- 
duction of basic chemicals used by the 
company. An addition also has been 
constructed to house the drying and 
powdering equipment used in the manu- 
facture of a special series of products. 

Work has started on the erection of 
the first complete unit for the produc- 
tion of oxalic acid, which should be in 
operation within the next 2 months. 


MARKETING Peat Moss FROM PRINCE 
EpWarRD ISLAND, CANADA 


Producers of peat moss in Prince Ed- 
ward Island are interested in future mar- 
kets for this product. 

It is hoped that the strong demand 
from the United States will continue or 
that the Canadian demand from garden- 
ers, fertilizer and food manufacturers, 
builders, and packers will increase. 


LIMITED SUPPLY OF POTASH IN CANADA 


Not more than 35,000 tons of potash 
is expected to be available in Canada for 
fertilizer purposes in 1944, according to 
a forecast by the fertilizer administrator 
of the Agricultural Supplies Board. 

This amount represents only approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the quantity used 
in 1943, although the demand is ex- 
pected to increase this year. 

Fertilizer manufacturers have been 
allotted about 73 percent of the potash 
used in 1943 and have been requested 
to supply distributors with fertilizers 
containing not more than this percent- 
age of potash. The distributors are ex- 
pected to supply farmers on the same 
basis. 

The potash content in most mixed 
fertilizers has been reduced by 2 percent, 
but these mixtures will still contain suf- 
ficient potash for use under most condi- 
tions, it is stated. 


CHILE’s SULFUR INDUSTRY 


Special facilities have been granted to 
the Chilean sulfur industry by the Min- 
istry of Economics to encourage the de- 
velopment of an export trade, a foreign 
technical publication reports. 

Activity in the industry, which is sit- 
uated in northern Chile, has increased 
considerably. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE SERIOUS IN EIRE 


The fertilizer situation in Eire con- 
tinues difficult. Only 30,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer were available during the last till- 
age season, compared with a normal pre- 
war consumption of 250,000 tons. 
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Prospects for the 1944 season are no 
more favorable, say reports of Eire’s De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS OF JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s imports of acids, soda com- 
pounds, glycerin, sodium nitrate, bleach- 
ing materials, gases, and other chemical 
products decreased substantially in value 
in 1942, the British press reports. Im- 
ports were valued at £44,501, whereas in 
1941 they amounted to £67,781. The 
United Kingdom was the chief source, 
and smaller quantities were furnished 
by the United States, Canada, and 
Trinidad. 

Imports of disinfectants remained at 
almost an even level. They were valued 
at £5,662 in 1942, compared with £5,110 
in 1941. 

Jamaica’s imports of carbide increased 
more than 20 percent in 1942 over the 
preceding year, the British press reports. 

Imports in 1942 amounted to 95,546 
pounds, compared with 78,425 in 1941. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF AM- 
MONIUM SULFATE, INDIA 


At a conference held in New Delhi, In- 
dia, to consider means, of increasing the 
supply of fertilizers, particularly am- 
monium sulfate, emphasis was placed on 
the need to increase production from do- 
mestic sources, on both a long- and a 
short-term basis, the British press re- 
ports. 





India Having Some 
“Coal Troubles” 


To overcome the coal shortage 
now being experienced in India, a 
conference was recently held at 
Dhanbad to discuss methods of at- 
tracting workers to the mines. 

A suggested rationing plan would 
provide a full week’s ration for 
miners who work 5 days a week, 
plus an adequate food ration for 
dependents, with provision for ade- 
quate supplies for persons who 
work fewer days. Distribution of 
other consumer goods to collieries 
by mining associations was also 
discussed, the associations voicing 
the belief that the wage increase 
sponsored by them, bringing the 
temporary war increase to 50 per- 
cent above pre-war wages, would 
be “‘wasted”’ unless adequate sup- 
plies of consumer goods were avail- 
able. 

Gasoline and tires were re- 
quested for the transportation of 
labor from neighboring villages. 
Other proposals included the ap- 
pointment of “labor officers” in 
larger mines and the creation of 
a welfare fund. 
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The consumption of ammonium sul- 
fate, which had mounted steadily be- 
fore the war to 96,000 tons annually, has 
declined since 1939, owing principally to 
a shortage of imports. Existing capacity 
for the manufacture of this materia] 
amounts to about 30,000 tons yearly. The 
Food-Grains Policy Committee estimates 
that 350,000 tons could be added to the 
annual production by the establishment 
of new plants. These plants, the com- 
mittee considers, should be able to start 
operations within 2 years. 

The difficulties of importing the neces- 
Sary equipment under war conditions 
would present an immediate problem, 
however. 


NEW ZEALAND’S DYE IMPORTS 


Imports of dyes into New Zealand in 
January-September 1943 increased 
almost 40 percent in value, according to 
published New Zealand customs statis- 
tics. They ->mounted to £NZ1 9,349 dur- 
ing the first » months of 1943, whereas 
for the comparable months in 1942 the 
figure was £NZ92,531. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RUMANIA’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Rumania’s chemical industry has im- 
proved considerably within the past 2 
years, the Nazi press states. 

As the war continues, greater efforts 
are being made to increase the output of 
chemicals for export, and, despite diffi- 
culties, results so far have been more suc- 
cessful than was expected. Estimates of 
the 1943 average monthly production of 
several important chemicals show in- 
creases over the preceding year. 

The estimated monthly output of soda 
increased in 1943 to 4,800 metric tons 
from 4,250 in 1942, and was also slightly 
larger than the 1939 monthly average 
of 4,374 tons. 

Carbide showed a substantial increase 
in 1943 to a monthly average of 850 tons 
from 455 in 1942 and 495 in 1939. 

The average monthly production of 
sulfuric acid was estimated at 2,460 tons, 
a slight increase over the 1942 figure of 
2,355 tons. Output, however, is still un- 
der the monthly average of 3,970 tons in 
1939. 

Copper sulfate production also in- 
creased in 1943 to a monthly average of 
250 tons from 241 in 1942, but it was sub- 
stantially less than the 1939 average of 
427 tons. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


The establishment of eight new wood- 
distillation plants in various parts of 
Spain has been approved, a Spanish 
chemical journal reports. 

Other new chemical enterprises au- 
thorized include a cryolite works, Fluor- 
uros S. A., Oviedo; and a carbon tetra- 
chloride factory for Sociedad Electroqui- 
mica de Flix, Tarragona. 
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PENTAERYTHRITE MANUFACTURING IN 
SWEDEN 


A plant for the manufacture of pen- 
taerythrite is being established by the 
Swedish chemical concern, Bofors. 

Among other civilian uses, pentaery- 
thrite will be employed as an estering 
agent for pine oil. It will also be used 
as a basic substance in the manufacture 
of explosives, such as “Pentyl.” 

Bofors also have started the experi- 
mental production of synthetic resins. 


Coal, Coke, 
Charcoal, and 
Other Fuels 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT Has FveEL DE- 
PARTMENT 


The organization of Argentina’s fuel 
resources, including the investigation and 
exploitation of new deposits, is to be 
the responsibility of a new government 
department known as the Direccién Na- 
cional de la Energia, the Foreign press 
says. 


COAL AND COXE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian coal production in the first 
11 months of 1943 is officially reported 
at 16,015,000 tons, and coke production 
in this period amounted to 3,206,000 tons. 

Output of coal dropped to 1,445,000 
tons in November, from the 1,541,000 tons 
produced in the preceding month. 


Less SAWDUST USED FOR FUEL, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A definite trend away from sawdust 
as a domestic fuel has been noted in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, reports a 
Canadian lumber journal. 

Sawmills which had supplied regular 
customers for years could no longer guar- 
antee delivery, so thousands of sawdust 
burners were taken out during the past 
year and conversion made to coal, it is 
stated. 


Use OF “COKE BREEZE” IN INDIA 


A stock of 1,000,000 tons of “coke 
breeze” is on hand in India, and steps 
are being taken by the Controller of 
Coal Distribution to assure its maximum 
utilization. This fuel, which was for- 
merly wasted, has an ash content of 
about 20 percent and is offered for sale 
at 60 to 68 cents a ton. 

It is efficient when used in specially 
designed or altered boilers, and in grates 
not intended for coke breeze it can be 
used when mixed with coal in the pro- 
portion of 20 to 40 percent coke breeze to 
80 to 60 percent coal. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE CHARCOAL OUTPUT 
In U. K. 


The United Kingdom Home Timber 
Production Department recently was 
asked to increase charcoal output and 
to improve the quality for special pur- 
poses, states a British lumber magazine. 

Experiments made with a number of 
different woods produced the desired 
types it is stated. 
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Five Trees Back Up 
Each Fighter 


It requires five trees annually, to 
equip and maintain each man in 
Canada’s armed forces, a Canadian 
lumber journal says. 

Quarters, mess hall, chapel, and 
recreational facilities take one 
tree. Another is needed to crate 
food, clothing, tanks, guns, and 
ammunition. The remaining three 
are used in the production of ex- 
plosives, planes, and gun stocks, 
and in shipyards and factories. 
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Construction 


ARGENTINA TO BUILD UNDERGROUND SILOS 


The Argentine Government has al- 
lotted $6,475,000 for the construction of 
underground silos, says the foreign press. 
The silos will be able to hold in all about 
1,000,000 tons of wheat. 


GOVERNMENT ALLOTMENTS FOR BUILDINGS 
IN BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Government granted 
5,000,000 bolivianos to the Public-Works 
Department in December. Additional 
specific allotments of 500,000 bolivianos 
and 15,000,000 bolivianos were issued for 
the completion of a cathedral in Santa 
Cruz and the construction of a stadium 
and hotel in Oruro, respectively. 


CHILE’s CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Included in Chile’s 1944 public-works 
program is a $30,000 project to furnish 
drinking water for the Cerro Buena 
Vista area of the port of Talcahuano. 

A two-story, reinforced - concrete 
school building has been completed re- 
cently in Lota at a cost of about $129,000. 


PLANS FOR COLD-STORAGE PLANT, ICELAND 


Construction of a cold-storage locker 
plant is being planned for the city of 
Reykjavik, Iceland, as soon as conditions 
permit. The plant will be large enough 
to contain from 1,500 to 2,000 lockers, 
each with a capacity of approximately 
100 kilograms. 


MExIco’s CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


A number of construction projects are 
now being considered in various sections 
of Mexico, says the foreign press. Colot- 
lipa, in the State of Guerrero, will erect 
a $500,000 hydroelectric plant to be used 
as a feeder to Acapulco and vicinity. 
Plans for building an irrigation canal at 
a cost of $100,000 are being studied by 
the city of Culiacan in Sinaloa. A $200,- 


000 contract for the construction of a new 
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water system has been awarded by the 
city of Morelia in Michoacan State. The 
city of Saltillo in the State of Coahuila 
is planning a new waterworks and drain- 
age system at a total cost of $1,000,000. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


EXPANSION IN NEW SouTH WALES, 
AUSTRALIA 


Post-war plans for electrical expan- 
sion in New South Wales, Australia, ac- 
cording to the foreign press, include the 
following projects: A new power station 
at Lake Macquarie (£2,700,000), with 
transmission lines to Newcastle and 
Sydney (£1,250,000); Snowy-Murrum- 
bidgee scheme (£500,000), and a line to 
transmit power to Goulburn (£1,300,- 
000); a line from Wagga to Yanco 
(£101,000) ; a Temora-Yanco line to pro- 
vide an alternative source of supply to 
the Murrumbidgee irrigation area (£68,- 
000); and a Nowra-Narooma line 
(£96,500) . 

Within the next 2 years, the hydro- 
electric station now under construction 
at the Wyangala Dam should be com- 
pleted. Construction of the plant is es- 
timated to cost £275,000. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


SPANISH AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Spain’s 1943 harvest of agricultural 
products was slightly lower than during 
either of the 2 immediately preceding 
years, and not more than 70 percent of 
the average production during the nor- 
mal years 1933, 1934, and 1935. Almost 
all agricultural production was affected 
by shortages of fertilizers, and some 
areas were affected by unseasonable 
weather. 

Preliminary estimates of the 1943 
wheat crop indicate that approximately 
2,600,000 tons were harvested compared 
with 2,900,000 tons in 1942 and 4,300,000 
tons in 1935. Although approximately 
500,000 tons of wheat were obtained from 
Argentina during 1943, Spain remained 
almost 1,000,000 tons short of estimated 
normal requirements. 

While preliminary estimates of the 
1943-44 production of beet and cane 
sugar were between 280,000 and 300,000 
metric tons, trade sources and Govern- 
ment agencies now believe that the har- 
vest from all sources was between 135,- 
000 and 150,000 tons. Imports, mostly 
from the West Indies, amounted to ap- 
proximately 142,000 tons. Normal pro- 


“duction before the civil war was approx- 


imately 300,000 metric tons, and require- 
ments were officially estimated at 318,000 
tons per year. 

The corn crop declined because of the 
drought and decreased plantings—total- 
ing from 550,000 to 600,000 metric tons. 
as compared with 1942 production of 
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Peru Imports Seed Potatoes From United States 


Peru, rated by botanists as one of the original growers of the potato when 
Spanish discoverers came to South America, has turned to the United States 
for seed in search of so-called “summer” types of potatoes, adapted to night 


With the aid of United States agricultural specialists, Peru is attempting to 
increase food supplies for local consumption. 
houses for storage of food are being constructed, including a warehouse at 


Potatoes, native to the high plateau of Peru and Bolivia, still provide more 
than 50 percent of the non-meat food supply of Peru’s rural population. 
The Peruvian Government, consequently, is paying special attention to the 
potato and the possibility of adapting varieties from the United States. 

Among the varieties introduced from the United States are the popular 
“White Rose” and “Irish Cobbler,” says the Lima newspaper La Cronica. 

The imported potatoes are being tried out at Peruvian agricultural experi- 
The objective is to obtain varieties which will produce crops 
when Peruvian potatoes are not available. 

The potatoes from the United States got special mention by President Prado 
in a recent message to the Peruvian Congress. 


[In its issue of August 28, 1943, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY published a compre- 
hensive illustrated article on world potato production and trade, under the title 


As part of this program, ware- 
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702,000 tons and the 1926-35 average 
of 654,000 tons. Imports in 1943 amount- 
ed to approximately 30,000 tons. 

Barley production is believed to have 
declined from approximately 2,000,000 
tons in 1935 to 1,800,000 tons in 1942 
and to 1,500,000 in 1943. 

The 1943 yield of oats was not ex- 
pected to exceed 550,000 metric tons, 
compared with 655,600 tons in 1942. In 
certain sections of the country shortages 
of feedstuffs are causing difficulties in 
maintaining livestock. Increased im- 
ports of oats from Argentina are desired 
to make up the deficit. 

Preliminary estimates of the rye har- 
vest were approximately 400,000 metric 
tons: however, it is believed that this 
estimate may be revised upward to 500,- 
000 tons, or within 50,000 tons of normal. 

Acreage sown to rice has declined seri- 
ously since the beginning of the civil 
war, causing yields to drop from approx- 
imately 300,000 metric tons to 220,000 
tons in 1942. The 1943 yield was ex- 
pected to fall to perhaps 75 percent of 
that in 1942 and will probably be at least 
75,000 metric tons short of demand. 

Production of beans, chickpeas, and 
lentils declined in 1943 as compared with 
1942 and averaged about 40 percent of 
the harvests in 1935. 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRALIAN CHEESE PRODUCTION 


Production of cheese in Australia in 
1942-43 totaled 35,547 tons, the highest 
figure for any year in the history of the 
country, according to the foreign press. 
This was an increase of 5,400 tons, or 
approximately 18 percent over the pre- 
ceding year and 4,500 tons, or 14 percent, 
over 1939-40. The chief increase was in 
Queensland, where the output increased 
by 5,426 tons, or 74 percent. 

The 1943-44 production goal has been 
set at 45,000 tons, an increase of approx- 
imately 9,500 tons over the record 1942- 
43 figure, 





Contracts have been negotiated be- 
tween the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and the United Kingdom for the 
sale of cheese. The present contract is 
on the basis of the following f. o. b. 
sterling prices per hundredweight: 
Choicest, £3 10s.; first grade, £3 10s.; 
second grade, £3 8s.; and third grade, £3 
6s. 

Under the two earlier contracts the 
quantities involved were 33,000 and 40,000 
tons, respectively. Under the 1942-43 
contract the quantity was reduced to 
10,000 tons, at which figure it remains 
for the year under review. 

Oversea exports during the past 4 
years were as follows: 1939-40, 19,221 
tons; 1940-41, 15,137 tons; 1941-42, 
14,043 tons; and 1942-43, 11,591 tons. 


PRODUCTION, PRAIRIE PROVINCES, CANADA 


The impetus of the war effort, coupled 
with improved prices and good supplies 
of feed grain, caused a noticeable expan- 
sion in dairy farming in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada in 1943. Latest 
official statistics record 3,794,700 dairy 
cows in Canada on June 1, 1943, of which 
1,248,400, or approximately one-third, 
were in the Prairie Provinces. 

Output of fluid milk and butter sur- 
passed all previous records in Manitoba 
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400,000 pounds during the year ended 
September 30, a marked gain over the 
69,708,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1941-42. 

Butter output in Manitoba in the cal- 
endar year 1943 aggregated 34,000,000 
pounds, an increase of approximately 
2,300,000 pounds over 1942. Cheese pro- 
duction dropped from 5,127,335 pounds in 
1942 to 3,250,000 pounds in 1943. 

Farmers in the Prairie Provinces are 
doubtful that the 1943 production scale 
can be maintained because of labor 
shortages and the high cost of feed. The 
Manitoba creamery-butter output in 
November 1943 registered a slump of 
about 10 percent and in December a de- 
crease of 15 percent under production 
in the corresponding months of 1942, 

Dairy output in Saskatchewan in the 
first 10 months of 1943 increased 168 
percent over the corresponding period of 
1942, a new high record for the Province. 


OUTPUT OF MILK PropUCTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s production of con- 
densed milk (sweetened), evaporated 
milk (unsweetened), dried whole milk, 
and dried skimmed milk, for the years 
1938 to 1942, inclusive, and the first 9 
months of 1943, according to the Office 
of the Food Controller, was as follows: 


'In thousands of pound 





Dried Dried 





whok skimmed 
sweet Reon? milk milk 
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Fruits 

CHILEAN FRUIT Crop 


An abundance of fresh fruits and 
vegetables are produced in Chile’s Cen- 
tral Valley. Prior to the war much of this 
produce was exported but, when oversea 
markets were cut off, producers and ex- 
porters sought to widen the outlets with- 
in the country and in other South Ameri- 
con countries and to can, dry, and other- 
wise process the surplus. 

Fruit crop estimates for the years 
1941-42 and 1942-43 and the trade fore- 
cast for 1943-44, are shown in the follow- 





in 1943. Milk production totaled 83,- ing table: 
Kind of fruit 141-42 1942-43 | 1943-44 

Apples boxes of 45 pounds 450, 000 100, 000 | 600, 000 
Pears boxes of 50 pounds 11, 000 10. OOO 5), 000 
Peaches metric tor +0, 000 12. 00) 25, 000 
Apricots gross kilogram 180, 000 20), OOO 100, 000 
Prunes (dried do 1, 200, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Plums do + 990, 000 300, 000 1, 200, 000 
Table grapes boxes of 8 kilograms 120, 000 150. 000 165, 000 
Raisins gross kilograms 2.000, 000 2000. 000 2.000, 000 
Cherries. do 100, 000 550, 000 550, 000 
Oranges boxes (pack of 200 200, 000 200, 000 12, 000, 000 
Lemons boxes (pack of 220 10, 000 50, 000 7, 000, 000 
Grapefruit metric tons 15 11 12 
‘igs ? do 800 SiM) 800 
A vocados do 7TH) “RR 900 
Oiives do 1.000 2 mM) | 1, 20 
Chirimoyas do HO i“) 0 
Melons, honeydew how f 16.5 kilogran 100, O00 0), OO 30), 000 
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In normal times, Chile’s perishable 
fruits and vegetables are in strong de- 
mand in the United States and in north- 
ern Europe, during the winter months in 
those regions. 

Chilean honeydew melons, table grapes, 
and fresh fruits, such as apples and pears, 
arrive in New York during the months 
of January, February, March, and April 
when there is practically no competition 
jn these commodities on the part of the 
United States and other Northern Hemi- 
sphere producers. 


Grain and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Rice production in 1944 in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, is estimated at from 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 sacks of 50 kilo- 
grams each, aS compared with only 
§000,000 sacks in 1943. 


Costa RIcAN RICE Crop 


The Costa Rican rice crop, which nor- 
mally totals approximately 365,000 quin- 
tals (1 Spanish quintal=220.46 pounds), 
is threatened with a decline of more than 
95 percent this year because of heavy 
rainfall in December 1943 and a shortage 
of labor. 

Rice is one of the staple foods of 
Costa Rica. Consumption averages 
about one-seventh of a pound per person 
a day, or about 1,000 quintals daily for 
the country’s population of 700,000. 


EGYPTIAN RICE PRODUCTION 


Egyptian rice production in 1943-44 is 
unofficially estimated at 390,000 metric 
tons from 697,612 acres, as compared with 
455,000 tons from 682,761 acres in 
1942-43. 

It is stated that because of the shortage 
of water and lack of fertilizer during the 
growing season there will be more than 
20 percent of breakage of rice after the 
bleaching operation and about 2 percent 
of dead rice. 

During 1943 local consumption was 
estimated at 250,000 tons of bleached and 
glazed rice. 

There were no stocks, or carry-over, at 
the end of the 1942-43 season. 


MEXICAN CORN PRODUCTION 


The 1943 corn crop in Mexico, which 
was recently harvested, is estimated at 
1,775,200 metric tons from 3,048,317 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 

This will be insufficient to supply the 
needs of the Republic during the ensuing 
year, and the Government is urging 
growers to increase production during 
1944. It is the hope of Government offi- 
cials that corn acreage in 1944 will be 
increased to a minimum of 3,797,000 
hectares. Most growers reportedly have 
little desire to increase corn acreage, 
however, inasmuch as other crops are 
more remunerative. 


Meat and Products 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The number of cattle slaughtered in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, packing houses in 1944 
is expected to equal or to exceed by 10 or 
20 percent last year’s total of 193,190 
head. 


The number killed will depend 
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upon action of the Federal Government 
and a price that is satisfactory to cattle- 
men. Most cattlemen in that region 
have other sources of income and are 
not dependent on the sale of cattle. They 
can hold their cattle indefinitely because 
all cattle are fed on grass. Pastures are 
reported to be in excellent condition 
throughout Sao Paulo. 

The total number of cattle killed or 
shipped in Sao Paulo in 1943 amounted 
to 408,921 compared with 521,873 head 
in 1942. 


TALLOW EXpPorTS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Value of tallow exported from New 
Zealand in the first 9 months of 1943 was 
£NZ 834,269, compared with £NZ 1,022,- 
445 in the corresponding period of 1942. 


Vegetables and Products 


POTATO PRODUCTION, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Total production of potatoes in New 
Brunswick, Canada, in 1943 amounted to 
17,387,000 bushels—approximately 53 
percent more than in 1942. Final crop 
statistics indicate an increase of 20 per- 
cent in acreage and 28 percent in yield 
per acre aS compared with 1942. 

Certified-seed production (which is in- 
cluded in total production) is estimated 
at 1,671,500 bushels in 1943, as against 
1,536,250 bushels in 1942. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF LEGUMES 


Legumes, such as beans, lentils, peas, 
and chickpeas, are produced in Chile in 
sufficient quantities to provide for the 
country’s food needs and a surplus for 
export. 

Chile is one of the foremost lentil- 
producing countries of the world. Pre- 
vious to the outbreak of World War II, 
lentils were supplied to various European 
countries, especially France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. Production at 
the present time is at its lowest level in 
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more than 15 years, however, because of 
the lack of the usual European markets. 

The Chilean Government, in its at- 
tempt to assure sufficient supplies to meet 
domestic food needs, specifically pro- 
hibits the exportation of varieties of 
beans which are preferred on the internal 
market. 

Peas and chickpeas are produced to a 
lesser degree than beans and lentils and, 
in general, are not so clean and sound as 
the primary products. 

Chile produces from 200,000 to 250,000 
metric quintals of peas each year. Some 
are canned, but the bulk is sold in the 
form of dry edible peas. Large quantities 
were formerly shipped to Argentina for 
splitting but a number of new pea-split- 
ting plants have recently been con- 
structed. 

Nearly all the edible-legume crops have 
suffered from varying amounts of weevil 
damage. The use of rotenone dusting 
powder to prevent this damage is not 
practiced to any great extent. 

The following table shows production 
of the principal legume crops in Chile for 
the years 1937-38 to 1942-43, inclusive: 


{In metric quintals '] 











Year Beans | Lentils Peas — 
1937-38.........| 786,218 | 346,288 | 194,252 | 38,168 
1938-39... . . | 713,406 | 191,273 | 260, 101 49, 950 
1939-40... 917,962 | 204,830 | 197,239 | 64,663 
1940-41 __. 795,512 | 186,026 | 228,610 | 43, 853 
1941-42 693,370 | 183,447 | 207,362 | 32,802 
1942-43. 704, 588 97,919 | 3 216,392 | 2 45, 431 





! Metric quintal= 220.46 pounds, 
2 Preliminary. 


MEXICAN CHICKPEA CROP 


The garbanzo or chickpea crop of the 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, suffered heavy 
damage from the December flood. It is 
now estimated that approximately 20,000 
sacks of 100 pounds each will represent 
the current season’s production. 


WE ARE BUYING 


U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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PERUVIAN VEGETABLE-SEED PRODUCTION 


Peru produces vegetable seeds of many 
varieties. Most of the seeds are pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Arequipa and 
Huacho. 

The total quantity of seed produced in 
the vicinity of Arequipa in 1943 was as 
follows: Carrot, 2,200 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds); leek, 500 kilo- 
grams; onion, 5,000 kilograms; Chinese 
turnip, 100 kilograms; cauliflower, 2,000 
kilograms; tomato, 500 kilograms; Ital- 
ian squash, 400 kilograms; other squash, 
500 kilograms; spinach, 600 kilograms; 
and white celery, 50 kilograms. The 
seeds produced in the vicinity of Huacho 
were principally tomato seeds of the 
marglobe variety. 

Most of the vegetable seeds for domes- 
tic consumption are put up in 1l-ounce 
packets, the retail price of which is 50 
centavos (almost 8 cents in United States 
currency) each. Annual production 
totals approximately 150,000 packets. 

It has been found more economical to 
import seeds of red table beet, spinach, 
and Milan cabbage than to grow them 
locally. 


Furs 


ICELAND’s 1943 ExPoRTS 


Exports of furs from Iceland soared to 
a value of 1,070,000 crowns in 1943, com- 
pared with 518,000 crowns in the pre- 
ceding year. Blue fox and mink com- 
prised the major portion. 





the Domiinican Republic. 


and field rations.” 


also under the name of mandioca. 


and tapioca flour. 


United States Turns to Latin America for Tapioca 


Manioc, one of the most important plants the tropical Americas have con- 
tributed to world economy, now is cast in an essential war role. Emphasizing 
this fact is the recent action by the U. S. Office of Price Administration rais- 
ing the price ceiling on tapioca flour to stimulate imports from Latin America. 
the ceiling was raised $1.38 a hundred pounds. 

Tapioca, familiar to every housewife, is derived from the tuberous root 
of the manioc shrub. Native to the New World, manioc acquired the roving 
habits of rubber, cinchona, potatoes, tobacco, peanuts, and other notable 
plants which, transplanted from the Western Hemisphere, have become 
Staples of world production and commerce. 

And, like rubber and quinine, the United States before Pearl Harbor was 
importing most of its tapioca from the Netherlands Indies. Imports from 
all sources, according to OPA, dropped from 326,000,000 pounds in 1941 to 
80,000,000 in 1942. A further decline took place last year. 

Meanwhile, war need for tapioca has increased. As a result, OPA reports, 
the War Production Board has arranged shipping space for importation in 
1944 of some 125,000,000 pounds of tapioca flour, chiefly from Brazil and 


“The price increase,” says OPA, “applies only to tapioca flour that is proc- 
essed into dextrines, sizings, and adhesives which are widely used in pro- 
duction directly in connecton with the war effort. 

“Such uses are the manufacture of ordnance shell tubes, the packing of 
drugs and the packing of ordnance and airplane parts, cartridges, bandages, 


These war uses of tapioca flour arise largely out of its sticky qualities for 
the making of mucilage or glue. The starch for these purposes is available 
in this hemisphere mainly in Brazil and the Dominican Republic. 

But the major use of manioc, oordinarily, is as a source of food. It is the 
only one commonly cultivated of the 150 species of manihot, native to the 
New World from Mexico to Argentina. To southeastern farmers in the 
United States, it is better known as cassava. 

In Brazil, Paraguay, northeastern Argentina, and Uruguay, it is familiar 


Usually, it is processed as dried slices, meal and flour, flake and pearl 
tapioca, and compressed residue. The United States imports chiefly tapioca 
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Glass 


and Products 


Sanp CONSUMPTION OF U. K.’s GLASS 
INDUSTRY 


Of the million tons of sand consumed 
annually before the war by the British 
glass industry, half was imported—from 
Fontainebleau, near Paris; from three 
German sources; and from the Nether- 
lands. 

King’s Lynn, on the east coast of Brit- 
ain, has furnished an increasing amount 
of sand since World War I, and in recent 
years sand of exceptionally high quality 
has come from Scottish deposits, a Brit- 
ish trade journal reports. The firm that 
owns most of the King’s Lynn sand pits 
has been the first to supply British glass 
works with chemically purified sand, 
using a process invented by British 
chemists. 


Hardware 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR HARDWARE STOCKS, 
COLOMBIA 


Hardware stocks were fairly complete 
in Colombia in 1943, and demand was 
heavy. In most cases, prices were high 
and dealers enjoyed a boom period. 

Builders’ hardware was particularly in 
demand throughout the year. 
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Iron and Steel 


CaNnaDA’s 1943 PRODUCTION 


Canadian production of pig iron jn 
1943 is officially reported at 1,758. 
265 net tons. Production of ferro-alloys 
amounted to 207,814 tons, and steel ingots 
and castings to 2,996,978 tons. 

December production of ferro-alloys 
increased to 17,038 net tons from 16,169 
in November; pig-iron production de. 
creased to 137,256 net tons from 142. 
249; and there was a drop in output of 
steel ingots and castings to 227,822 net 
tons in December from 259,444 in No- 
vember. 


NEw ZEALAND’S IRON-WIRE Imports 


Iron wire imported into New Zealand 
in the first 9 months of 1943 increased in 
value to £NZ718,368 from the £NZ319,935 
reported for the comparable period of 
1942. 


TURKEY'S INCREASED PRODUCTION OF Pig 
IRON 


Output of the iron mines at Divrik, 
Turkey, which began production in the 
middle of 1938, has amounted to 457,373 
tons of iron ore in the last 5 years, 
Previously an importer of pig iron, Tur- 
key is now in a position to export small 
quantities of this material. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


NEW ZEALAND’S LEATHER IMPORTS 


Imports of leather into New Zealand 
during the first 9 months of 1943 were 
valued at £NZ263,488—a 47-percent in- 
crease over the comparable period of 1942 
when similar imports were valued at 
£NZ178 896. 


Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINA'S 1943 ExPorTS 


Argentine shipments of hides and skins 
in general showed a 13.6-percent decrease 
in volume during the first 11 months of 
1943, but a l-percent increase in value, 
compared with the first 11 months of 
1942. Cattlehide and sheepskin exports 
indicated a 22-percent decrease in vol- 
ume during the 1943 11-month period, 
and shipments of tanned hides more than 
doubled. 


PERv’s 1943 PRODUCTION 


Peruvian production of hides and skins 
during December 1943 came to 20,000 
cattle hides, 90,000 sheepskins, and 50,000 
goatskins and kidskins. During the en- 
tire year Pru produced 210,000 cattle 
hides, 1,080,000 sheepskins, and 530,000 
goatskins and kidskins. There were no 
exports of cattle hides in 1943. 


PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Production of hides and skins in Uru- 
guay during December 1943 came to 
68,179 cattlehides, 3,522 calfskins, and 
304,588 sheepskins and lambskins. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


WOODENWARE MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Woodenware was produced in Canada 
py 18 plants in 1942, 1 less than in 1941, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. Ontario had 6 factories and Que- 
pec 4; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia had 2 
each. 


FORESTRY INVESTIGATION, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A Royal Commissioner has been ap- 
pointed to investigate all branches of 
forestry in British Columbia. The scope 
of the inquiry is wide, and emphasis will 
be placed on the feasibility of establish- 
ing forest yield on a continuous-produc- 
tion program. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE IN CEYLON 


The government plywood factory at 
Gintota, Ceylon, is working a full sched- 
ule, including a night shift, says a De- 
cember British lumber journal. 

Output formerly was limited because 
of insufficient supplies of electricity, but 
work on the extension of the factory’s 
electric-power facilities has been com- 
pleted and permanent transformers have 
been installed. The release of additional 
forest areas has provided further timber 
resources for the plant, and 27 species of 
wood are now used, whereas only 4 were 
employed previously. Production meth- 
ods have been changed, and a new proc- 
ess has reduced the drying time from 
24 to 4 hours. 

Of the various types manufactured 
tea-chest plywood has the largest output. 
A number of articles, such as foot rulers, 
boxes, and ceiling boards, are being made 
from waste plywood. 


HuNGARY’S PoOST-War FORESTRY PROGRAM 


Plans being made for a post-war for- 
estry program in Hungary involve an 
estimated expenditure of 72,000,000 
pengos, states the Nazi press. 

Considerable attention will be given to 
the provision of additional highway and 
railroad facilities in forest regions. Their 
construction will be of great importance 
in the reduction of timber transportation 
costs. 

Reforestation projects will be under- 
taken in a number of districts, and tree 
nurseries will be established. Public for- 
ests are to be planted in the Maszad 
region and in other areas. 

It is also planned to construct nine 
sawmills, several timber-processing 
plants, and a factory for the manufac- 
ture of veneer. 


Imports INTO JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s imports of shingles, chiefly 
ted cedar, from British Columbia, Can- 
ada, decreased sharply in 1942, the Brit- 
ish press reports. They totaled only 
600,597, compared with 3,480,326 in 1941. 

Jamaica’s imports of Douglas fir in 1942 
increased to 6,849,156 board feet from 
5,930,418 in 1941, says the British press. 
Canada was the sole suplier. 
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Official OWT Photo 


Imports of southern yellow pine de- 
creased tremendously —from 8,330,039 
feet in 1941 to only 2,311,110 feet in 1942. 
The United States was the principal 
source, supplying 1,672,363 board feet, 
and the remainder came from the Ba- 
hamas. 

White-pine imports declined from 
292,602 feet in 1941 to 142,506 in 1942, all 
from Canada. 


MADAGASCAR, A POSSIBLE TIMBER-SUPPLY 
SOURCE 


Madagascar is regarded as a possible 
source of timber for the South African 
market, a British lumber journal reports. 

Palissandre, used for furniture making, 
is the principal wood available. 


New ZEALAND SAWMILLS IN NEED OF 
EQUIPMENT 


There has been very little improvement 
in the delivery of new equipment for New 
Zealand’s sawmills and box factories, 
making it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain production, says a British lumber 
journal. 

Adaptation within industry has helpea 
to some extent, but resources are being 
taxed heavily to replace worn machinery 
and to repair old plants. 


TIMBER IMPORTS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN MINES 


Oregon pine, southern yellow pine, and 
Baltic deals were the principal woods 
imported as stores by South African min- 
ing companies in 1942, the Mines Depart- 
ment reports. 

Imports of Oregon pine were valued 
at £214,420, and southern yellow pine im- 
ports reached almost the same amount— 
£213,610. The total for Baltic deals was 
£49 463. 

Supplies of other timber were fur- 
nished principally from domestic sources 
and amounted to £408,324; imports 
totaled £126,259. 

Large quantities of lumber for poles, 
lagging, and pack mats, valued at £2,- 
261,886, also were supplied locally. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Although no further decline in pro- 
duction has taken place recently in the 
Swedish forest-products industry, no 
signs of recovery are apparent. 

Increased domestic consumption has 
brought some improvement in the lum- 
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ber industry. Interest has also increased 
slightly in lumber export markets. 

Swedish export sales of lumber in 1943 
totaled approximately 215,000 standards 
(1 standard=1,980 board feet) by No- 
vember 15, states a European lumber 
journal. This amount, however, includes 
sales to Denmark which could not be de- 
livered in 1943. 

By the corresponding date in 1942, sales 
for export had reached about 340,000 
standards, and this amount was con- 
sidered unusually small. 

Practically all of Sweden’s exports of 
sawn lumber were going to Germany dur- 
ing the latter part of 1943. Increasing 
interest has been shown by Germany in 
the proportion of pine and spruce im- 
ported. Cases have been noted where 
imports of pine were disapproved in order 
to maintain the designated proportion of 
pine and spruce. 


U. K.’s Suppty or Sorrwoop 


The United Kingdom’s softwood situ- 
ation at the close of 1943 was better than 
at any previous time during the war, says 
a British lumber journal. 

This favorable position is attributed 
principally to the success of the program 
arranged with Canada. Domestic lumber 
output was also satisfactory in 1943, and 
this, together with a smaller demand dur- 
ing the first part of the year and the im- 
provement in the shipping situation, has 
resulted in larger stocks. Greater stocks 
at the beginning of a year are considered 
advisable, since imports are usually 
smaller during the first half of the year 
than in the second. 

Domestic production is expected to de- 
cline considerably in 1944, because of the 
closing of some mills and the lack of raw 
material. About two-thirds of the soft- 
woods in England, Scotland, and Wales 
have been cut, and the timber remaining 
is becoming less accessible. 

Softwood consumption has shown a 
rising tendency, and it is expected that 
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More Facts About India’s Food 


To study the food-grains situation in India, representatives of provincial 
and certain State governments met in New Delhi recentiy with officials of 
the Food Department of the Government of India. The representatives 
comprised three regional groups—one from the rice regions, one from the 
northern and western wheat regions (the Punjab and Sind), and one from 
southern India. 

One conclusion reached was that, in view of differences in prices prevailing 
in the various regions and districts, statutory prices for food grains could 
not be established either regionally or for all India. The Director General 
of Food expressed the hope, however, that “target” prices could be set up 
toward which each area can aim. The purpose of the Government will be 
to acquire stocks without adversely affecting prices. 

Most crucial is the problem presented by Bengal. Although there is, 
reportedly, enough food at present in all but a few remote districts, the 
Province is not “out of the woods” yet. The rice harvest is forecast as 
9,700,000 tons—the largest in 10 or 12 years. If the rice crop is successfully 
harvested, and Calcutta’s people can be supplied with food from outside 
Bengal, there should, it is said, be enough rice to feed the rest of the popu- 
lation during 1944. 

The ability of Bengal to feed itself—say students of the situation—depends 
on having the Government of India continue to feed the teeming metropolis 
of Calcutta from the outside. This must be done with wheat, since there 
is no surplus rice in any part of India. Wheat was planted in the Punjab 
at the beginning of winter. If there is sufficient rainfall, the Food Depart- 
ment can hope for a surplus of 1,000,000 tons from the Punjab-Sind area. 
Should weather conditions not be favorable, larger imports than now planned 
must be obtained from abroad. India’s Director of Food Grains says that 
200,000 tons of wheat was imported during the last quarter of 1943—and, 
to have any margin of safety in 1944, imports will have to be about 1,500,000 





tons. 
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[Readers are referred to the illustrated feature article on “India’s Food" in the 
January 8, 1944, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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the present rate will be maintained 
or possibly increased, so that scheduled 
imports, domestic output, and the pres- 
ent larger stocks will be needed to supply 
essential requirements. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


QUININE EXTRACTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


A Quinine Commission (Commission 
du Quinguina) was established in the 
Belgian Congo on January 10, 1944. The 
Commission, which will advise the Gov- 
ernor General on all matters concerning 
quinine, will have its headquarters at 
Leopoldville, and a subcommittee will be 
located at Costermansville. 

Two quinine-extraction plants will be 
installed at Costermansville and prob- 
ably will be in operation before the end 
of 1944. It is expected that these plants 
will employ between 25 and 30 laborers 
and 4 or 5 skilled technicians, and that 
they will be able to treat 100 metric tons 
of cinchona bark annually. The Congo 
cinchona trees being young, the first bark 
treated will probably not yield more than 
5 to 6 percent quinine sulfate. But as the 
trees reach maturity, it is expected that 
the yield will rise to 8 percent. 

Congo production probably will afford 
125 tons of bark or 7.5 tons of quinine 
sulfate for export in 1945 and 175 tons 
of bark or 10 tons of quinine sulfate for 
export in 1946. 

The Governor General of the Belgian 
Congo has granted permission for an in- 


crease of cinchona plantations to a total 
of 3,000 hectares (7,413 acres). Interest- 
ing to note, in comparison, is the fact 
that Java plantations, which produced 
95 percent of the world’s pre-war supply 
of quinine, had a total acreage of ap- 
proximately 18,000 hectares (44,478 
acres). 

Plans are being made to use any post- 
war surplus of Congo quinine in an in- 
tensive campaign against malaria in the 
colony by administering prophylactic 
doses to the native inhabitants of regions 
where malaria is prevalent. 


List OF Drucs OF INDIAN ORIGIN TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


A number of drugs of Indian origin, 
not appearing in the British Pharmaco- 
poeia but having sufficient medicinal 
value to be recognized, are to be incor- 
porated shortly in an Indian Pharmaco- 
poeial official supplement to the British 
list. This publication will prescribe of- 
ficial standards of uniformity, strength, 
quality, and purity for such drugs. In 
its compilation, the Drugs Technical Ad- 
visory Board (established by the Drugs 
Act of 1940) will use material on in- 
digenous drugs which has been collected 
over a period of years. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of medicinal 
preparations and drugs during the first 
9 months of 1943 were valued at £NZ361,- 
452, compared with £NZ240,220 in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 


QUININE MANUFACTURE IN TANGANYIKA 


British East Africa’s first factory built 
to produce quinine is located at Dar-es- 
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Salaam, Tanganyika, and is now work. 
ing two shifts daily, says the foreign 
press. The factory manufactures a total 
alkaloid form of quinine, known as tota- 
quina, from cinchona bark obtained from 
trees grown in the vicinity. 


SirUP From ROSE Hips (SCOTLAND), U, K. 


Sirup containing vitamin C, from Scot- 
land’s 1943 collection of rose hips, is 
already available to children, says g 
British publication. Seventy tons of rose 
hips were collected in Scotland last year, 
compared with 40 tons in 1942. Collec. 
tion of foxglove leaves and _ seeds 
amounted to 2142 hundredweight. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


ARGENTINA’S SULFUR OUTPUT 


Output of sulfur in Argentina in 1943 
has been estimated at 18,000 tons. Sul- 
fur production in 1944 is expected to 
reach 36,000 tons, an amount sufficient 
to satisfy home consumption and provide 
a small amount for export. 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA, IN 1943 


Mineral production in British Colum- 
bia in 1943 showed a 12 percent reduc- 
tion from production values in 1942, the 
greatest drop being in the output of gold. 
There were considerable increases in the 
value of production of arsenic, mercury, 
selenium, and others. 

Published figures on the value of 
British Columbian mineral production in 
1942 and 1943 are shown in the following 
table: 





Item 1942 | 1943 


Gold $18, 262, 000 | $9, 260, 000 
Copper, lead, zinc, and nickel 35, 308, 000 (34, 708, 000 
Antimony, tin, tungsten con 

centrates, bismuth, cadmium, 


and others 3,105,000 | 2, 515, 000 
Arsenic, mercury, selenium, and 

others 3,014,955 | 4, 634,000 
Nonmetallics 2,040,000 2, 165, 000 


Coal 7, 566,000 7, 390, 000 
Clay and clay products 3, 483,000 | 2, 916, 000 





CANADIAN OUTPUT OF NONMETALLIC 
MINERALS 


Production of nonmetallic minerals in 
Canada in the first 11 months of 1943 
included 397,000 tons of gypsum; 23,276 
tons of feldspar, 313,268 tons of com- 
mercial salt, 7,075,000 barrels of cement, 
876,942 tons of lime, and clay products 
valued at $5,909,000. 


TURKEY'S COPPER OUTPUT 


Copper output in Turkey in the first 
6 months of 1943 is reported as 4,210 tons, 
compared with 4,152 tons during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


PRODUCTION OF TURKEY’S CEMENT PLANTS 


Operations in Turkish cement plants 
in 1943 did not begin until the end of 
March, but in the first half of the year 
output of all plants reached 100,000 tons. 
Plants at Ankara and Sivas, completed 
during the year, have begun production. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


INCREASED RECEIPTS, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


In Guayaquil, Ecuador, box-office re- 
ceipts for all public entertainment (in- 
cluding theatrical productions, sporting 
events, dance marathons, a circus, and 
festivals) have more than doubled in the 
last 2 years. According to the Municipal 
Office for the Control of Entertainment, 
receipts totaled $404,223 in 1943, com- 
pared with $252,222 in 1942 and $173,852 
in 1941. Spectators increased from 
3,211,956 in 1942 to 3,714,462 in 1943. 

Motion-picture receipts in 1943 
amounted to $304,873, approximately 
three-fourths of the total for all enter- 
tainment, and an increase of 57 percent 
over the preceding year. Other theatri- 
cal productions brought in $99,351. 

Of the three films which drew the 
largest crowds in Guayaquil last year, 
two were produced in Mexico and one 
in the United States. 


NEW ZEALAND’sS 1943 IMPORTS 


Motion-picture equipment and films 
imported by New Zealand during the first 
9 months of 1943 were valued at £NZ217,- 
924, compared with £NZ152,881 in the 
corresponding months of 1942. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS POPULAR IN NIGERIA 


Nigerian audiences are reported to be 
very responsive to educational motion 
pictures, and films have been used in a 
number of instances to stimulate the 
production of raw materials. 

A feature showing groundnut produc- 
tion and manufacture now is being pre- 
pared by the Colonial Film Unit, the for- 
eign press says, and will be exhibited 
widely in Nigeria and other West African 
colonies. 


SPAIN’s 1943 PRODUCTION 


Spanish motion - picture companies 
produced 47 full-length films, about 100 
newsreels, and about 50 animated car- 
toons and shorts in 1943. It is reported 
that the industry experienced consider- 
able difficulty during the year in obtain- 
ing raw film and various types of photo- 
graphic equipment. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S LINSEED SHIPMENTS 


Linseed arriving at the Argentine seu- 
board for export during the week ended 
January 14, 1944, totaled only 2,000 tons, 
against 4,000 tons in the preceding week 
and 54,000 tons in the corresponding 
week of 1943, the foreign press reports. 
The visible supply remained at 500,000 
tons, compared with 1,000,000 tons last 
year. 


Castor-BEAN PRODUCTION, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Estimated production of castor-beans 
in Bahia, Brazil, for 1944 is 900,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2 
pounds). About 100,000 acres are under 
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cultivation. Weather conditions have 
been good, and prevailing prices are high. 
Production in 1943 was between 750,000 
and 800,000 bags. 

Five small factories will produce cas- 
tor oil in 1944, and output is expected to 
be equal to the 685 metric tons produced 
in 1943. Castor-bean residue in 1943 
amounted to 1,000 tons. Production in 
1942 amounted to 1,500 tons of castor oil 
and 2,400 tons of castor-bean residue. 

Only a small part of castor-bean prod- 
ucts is consumed locally. Vegetable-oil 
factories used 31,426 bags of castor-beans 
in 1943, compared with 14,916 bags in 
1942. Only about 100 metric tons of 
castor oil were consumed in Bahia in 
1943. 

No castor-beans or products were im- 
ported into Bahia in 1943, but valuable 
quantities of both castor oil and castor- 
beans were exported. 

There were on hand December 31, 
1943, about 50,000 bags of castor-beans 
at the Port of Bahia and between 70,000 
and 100,000 bags in the interior. Stocks 
of castor oil and residue were negligible. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA 
Wax, BaAnIA, BRAZIL 


Production of carnauba wax in the 
State of Bahia, Brazil, will be about 500 
metric tons in 1944, it is estimated. This 
would be a slight increase over the 450 
tons which preliminary returns indicated 
as total in 1943. None of the wax pro- 
duced there was consumed locally. Ex- 
ports in 1943 were valued at 9,537,589 
cruzieros. Stocks on hand on February 
1, 1944, were only 10 metric tons in the 
Port of Bahia and about 30 tons in the 
interior of the State. 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Production of linseed oil in Chile in 
1943 amounted to 1,000 metric tons. Im- 
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ports required for the 1943-44 season are 
estimated to be 1,250 tons. 

Sunflower seed oil output in Chile in 
1943 was 2,000 metric tons. Estimated 
requirements for 1933-44 are 5,000 tons, 
indicating import requirements of 3,000 
tons. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE 
OILs 


Value of vegetable oils in bulk im- 
ported into New Zealand in the first 9 
months of 1943 was only £NZ187,798, 
compared with £NZ237,472 in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASED IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, col- 
ors, and varnishes for the first 9 months 
of 1943 show a substantial increase in 
value over the corresponding months 
in 1942, according to published New 
Zealand customs statistics. 

Imports of *hese products amounted to 
£NZ255,731 in January-September 1943, 
whereas the total for the comparable 
months of 1942 was £NZ193,560. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULP MANUFACTURE PROPOSED, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, CANADA 


A meeting of the British Columbia For- 
est Service (Canada) was held recently 
at Nanaimo. The main topic of discus- 
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sion was the possibility of developing 
the west coast of Vancouver Island as 
a pulp center. 

Stands of hemlock, balsam, and spruce 
are more extensive on the western shore 
than in the eastern areas of the island. 
Since all three are being used in in- 
creasing amounts for both pulp and plas- 
tics, it is believed that this abundance 
of raw material alone should warrant the 
establishment of a large pulp-manufac- 
turing industry on the west coast of the 
island. 


PaPER MANUFACTURE DIFFICULT IN EIRE 


Irish paper mills had to rely almos, 
entirely on domestic wheat straw ana 
waste paper to sustain operations in 1943. 
Since coal was not obtainable, it may 
be assumed that many mills used peav 
in their boilers. 

Imports INTO JAMAIcA, B. W. I. 

The aggregate value of paper and pa- 
per products of all kinds imported into 
Jamaica during 1942 was reported by a 
foreign trade journal as £175,447—a 
drop of almost 18 percent, compared 
with the preceding year’s imports valued 
at £212,888. 

PaPER PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 

Rumania’s paper industry experienced 
some difficulties in 1943, but owing to the 
successful processing of lumber-mill 
waste it was able to maintain production 
at almost the normal level, say press re- 
_ ports from that country. 

Three new factories have been put into 
operation since 1940, bringing the total 
to 78. 

Average monthly production over the 
past few years has been fairly stable, 
ranging from 4,000 to 5,000 tons per 
month for paper and remaining practi- 
cally static at 1,000 tons for cardboard. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPLORATION IN 
COLOMBIA 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Colombia in 1943, estimated at 13,261,065 
barrels, was 2,832,792 barrels more than 
in the preceding year, but almost 50 per- 
cent*less than in a normal year before 
the war. Refinery output in 1943 was 
3,427,718 barrels, almost the same as the 
amount refined in 1942. Local produc- 
tion met the needs of the entire country 
except along the west coast and in the 
Cauca Valley. Exports increased in 
1943. 

No new commercial production was 
discovered in 1943, but the several oper- 
ating companies—despite the fact that 
machinery and equipment were difficult 
to obtain—were able to fulfill their min- 
imum drilling obligations so that no con- 
cession was declared default on this ac- 
count. 


Geological and geophysical explora- 
tion continued on national concessions 
and private properties to an encouraging 
extent during the year. The number of 
exploration parties of all companies com- 
bined functioning at the end of the year 
were as follows: 5 seismograph, 1 mag- 
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Analysis of Ecuador’s Cus- 
toms Tariff Now Avail- 
able 


A comparative analysis of the 
new Ecuadoran customs tariff has 
just been released by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Copies may be obtained 
upon request, either from the 
American Republic Unit of this 
Bureau or from any of the field 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


February 12, 1944, for notice of revi- 
sion of Ecuadoran customs tariff. ] 
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nometer, 8 gravity, 16 geological, also 1 
control survey. 


SHALE-OIL PROCESSING, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Development of a shale-oil industry 
in the Union of South Africa is going 
forward at an accelerated pace, says the 
British press. Present equipment at 
Ermelo will process more than 100,000 
barrels of crude shale oil yearly. Ex- 
ploitation is being carried out by the 
South African Rorbanite & Refining Co., 
which is owned by Burmah Petroleum 


. Railway 
Equipment 


SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


During 1943 every freight car in South 
Africa was in demand, and railway work- 
shops were unable to handle all necessary 
overhauls and repairs. Cars, mainly 
coal trucks, which required heavy body 
repairs were distributed among mine 
workshops along the Witwatersrand. 
Arrangements have been made with a 
local engineering firm for the construc- 
tion of 1,000 open high-sided bogie cars, 
and other equipment has been ordered 
abroad. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RvuBBER LATEX FROM PLANTS GROWING IN 
CHINA 


Latex from the two rubber-bearing 
plants recently discovered in southern 
China has been used successfully in the 
manufacture of rubber articles, but de- 
tailed analyses of its properties are not 
yet available. The discovery is important 
because it indicates the possibility of pro- 
ducing an adequate rubber supply in 
areas north of the Tropics. 

Both the Ficus pumila and the Chro- 
nomorpha macrophylla are trailing vines 
which attach themselves to trees and 
other objects, and both yield rubber from 
any part of the plant, including the 
fruit. The Ficus is a fig plant, closely 
related to the Ficus elastica, and is indig- 
enous to India. Growing abundantly in 
the moist regions near and south of the 
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great Yangtze River, it has a slender stem 
and grows to 50 feet or more in length. 
The latex under acid treatment yields 
from 30 to 50 percent rubber, depend. 
ing upon the season in which it is tapped. 
Average yield per adult plant is 1 pound 
of latex. Because of a high resin con. 
tent, the curing process is slow. 

The Chronomorpha macrophylla grows 
in the moist valleys of the wild moun- 
tainous region, extending from the 
southeastern coast of Kwangtung across 
the southern part of Kwangsi to the 
southwestern border of Yunnan. The 
Chinese variety is larger than that found 
in southern Asia and the East Indies, 
with a stem several inches in diameter 
and numerous branches and shoots that 
cover a radius of from 30 to 40 feet. 
Growth is rapid, often reaching 10 to 
15 feet a year. The leaves are large, 
and the fruit is long and spindle shaped, 
Rubber content in the latex is from 49 
to 50 percent. 

The Chronomorpha macrophylla co. 
agulates very quickly in water, contains 
almost no sticky substances, and requires 
no chemical or acid treatment. It is not 
adversely affected by sunshine as is other 
rubber latex. Articles made of this latex 
have excellent qualities, but not enough 
time has elapsed to prove that they have 
adequate resistance to age. 

There has been no attempt to develop 
these sources of rubber, and, because of 
transportation difficulties, it is probable 
that no such attempt will be made in 
the near future. However, indications 
are that such an industry could be de- 
veloped in China, for the plants grow 
easily, large waste areas could be adapted 
to their cultivation, and production costs 
would be very low, particularly for 
Chronomorpha macrophylla. 


EXPANSION OF COLOMBIA’S RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 

Progress was made in Colombia in 
1943 in both the growing of rubber and 
the manufacturing of rubber goods for 
home consumption. Scientific plantings 
were made in the Sinu and nearby areas, 
and plans are under way to develop 
this project still further. Wild rubber 
was gathered in sufficient quantities to 
supply needs of local industry and to 
provide important shipments to the 
United States. 

Manufacture of rubber goods increased 
considerably, owing to expansion of the 
retreading industry. Since plans have 
been approved for building a tire fac- 
tory, further growth of the industry is 
predicted for 1944. 


PURCHASE OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN 
INDIA 

An Indian rubber syndicate has re- 
cently arranged to purchase from the 
British owners of Teekay Rubber Estates, 
Ltd., their rubber plantations in Travan- 
core, South India, the foreign press 
states. The estate consists of 1,752 
acres; of the 1,379 acres planted, 1,213 are 
mature. The sale price, £150,000, was 
said to be highly acceptable to both con- 
tracting parties. 


MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLE TIRES, 
New ZEALAND 
Manufacture of bicycle tires, sufficient 
to meet local needs, has begun in Christ 
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Church, South Island, New Zealand. Es- 
timated monthly production is 17,000 
tires, in the manufacture of which a pro- 
portion of reclaimed rubber is used. 
Manufacture of inner tubes was sched- 
uled to have started in December. 


RETREADING OF TIRES, NIGERIA 


A tire-retreading factory has been es- 
tablished in Lagos, Nigeria, where about 
400 tires are being rebuilt and retreaded 
each month, the foreign press reports. 
Trained by a European expert for about 6 
weeks, 12 natives do the actual work, 
under supervision. The cost is said to be 
about 42 percent of that of a new tire, 
and the average finished product will 


give service for about 1,500 miles. 


Tires 


retreaded several times have given ex- 
cellent service, it is claimed. 

Additional retreading plants are under 
construction in several other places in 
British West Africa. 


RUBBER SALVAGING IN NORTH IRELAND 


Belfast, North Ireland, had a successful 
rubber-salvaging campaign in 1943, says 
A total of 39 tons of 
salvaged rubber was contributed to the 
war effort by that city. 


Scientific 
and Professional 


the British press. 


Equipment 


IMPORTS OF SURGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials imported by New Zealand in 
the first 9 months of 1943 were valued at 
£NZ319,049, a substantial increase over 
£NZ163,166 in the corresponding period 
of 1942. The value of imports of opti- 
cians’ instruments and materials was ap- 
proximately the same in the two periods, 
totaling £NZ38,297 in 1942 and £NZ38,232 


in 1943. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


PRICES OF CONSUMER Goops SOAR IN 
ATHENS, GREECE 


Prices of consumer goods in Athens, 
Greece, for the years 1940 and 1943, were 
recently published in the Axis press, and 
the advances appear almost fantastic. 
An excerpt of prices on cotton and wool 
textiles and wearing apparel is shown 





below: 
Selling price 
Item Increase 
Oct. 28, Dee. 1, 
1940 1943 
; Drachmas Drachmas| Percent 

az 3,500 4,500,000 | 128, 471 
1 overcoat 3, 500 |4, 500, 000 128, 471 
1 shirt 500 | 400, 000 79, 000 
1 pair of shoes 450 |1, 200,000 | 266, 566 
| pair of soles 60 | 300, 000 499, 900 
| pair of socks 10 | 60,000 | 149, 900 
| pair of stockings 150 200, 000 133, 233 
1 meter wool] materia! 180 | 500,000 277, 677 
1 meter cotton material 60 499, 900 





300, 000 | 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


SITUATION IN RUMANIAN TEXTILE MILLS 


Textile mills in Rumania have been 
confronted with numerous difficulties, in- 
cluding labor shortages, scarcity of raw 
materials, and inability to obtain ma- 
chinery and spare parts. 

The country reportedly has 141 cotton, 
flax, and hemp textile factories, with 14,- 
402 looms, and 17 cotton-spinning mills 
with 248,606 spindles. 


Cotton and Products 


BRAZILIAN MILLS PRODUCING MEN’S 
SHIRTINGS 

Textile mills in Brazil are producing 
large quantities of men’s shirtings which 
find a ready market at home, as well as 
in other Latin American republics. 

MILL OPERATIONS IN INDIA 

During the year ended August 31, 1943, 
mills in British India and the Indian 
States consumed 4,890,218 bales (392 
pounds each) of raw cotton. It is re- 
ported that India’s 401 textile mills had 
10,130,568 spindles, of which 9,402,397 
were in operation. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S WOOL MARKET 

Scouring plants and the domestic spin- 
ning industry maintained the Argentine 
wool market on a good level during De- 
cember, despite only small export sales. 

Wool exports in December amounted to 
20,232 bales, compared with 25,824 bales 
in the preceding month and 12,915 bales 
in December 1942. 

A total of 61,282 bales were shipped 
during the first 3 months of the wool year 
which began on October 1, 1943, whereas 
in the corresponding months of 1942 ex- 
ports aggregated only 37,086 bales. These 
cumulative totals, converted to a grease- 
wool basis are equivalent to 36,006 metric 
tons‘and 20,826 tons, respectively. 

Commercial stocks on December 1 to- 
taled 122,802 metric tons on a grease- 
wool basis. : 


CANADA PRODUCING MORE WOOL 


Canadian sheep produced 13,600,000 
pounds of wool in 1943 (greasy basis), 
says a Dominion periodical. A goal of 
14,000,000 pounds has been set for 1944. 

Imports of wool goods dropped to 
9,200,000 pounds in 1943, from 9,700,000 
pounds the preceding year. Only 1,600,- 
000 pounds of tweeds were received, com- 
pared with 2,200,000 pounds in 1942. 
Dress goods declined about 200,000 
pounds, and wool plushes approximately 
50,000 pounds. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMY BLANKETS 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Large quantities of Scottish blackface 
wool were released in January for manu- 
facture of Army blankets. Unofficial 
sources estimate remaining stocks at 
around 9,000,000 pounds. 


RESTRICTIONS AND ALLOTMENTS OF U. K.’s 
MANUFACTURES 


Late in January, wool-cloth manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom were given 
estimates of their raw-material rations 
for the March-through-June period. 
They were informed also of the maxi- 
mum yardage of each utility-cloth speci- 
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fication number which they may produce, 
this being based on each firm’s produc- 
tion since March 1, 1943. Although total 
yardage may not be exceeded, transfers 
of production from one quality to an- 
other is authorized. Applications for 
raw-material rations for utility and non- 
utility cloth were required by the Wool 
Control not later than February 14. 

Clothing manufacturers received their 
cloth-buying allocations for the May- 
through-August clothing-production pe- 
riod. Each clothier’s yardage was de- 
termined by the Board of Trade, and 
cloth orders had to be placed by Febru- 
ary 12. Manufacturers were not re- 
stricted as to the types of utility cloth 
they might purchase, except that speci- 
fied total yardage could not be exceeded. 

Topmakers were notified that wool- 
sorting allotments during February 
would be somewhat higher than in Janu- 
ary. Inquiries for yarn were stimulated 
by the release of utility-cloth production 
quotas. Productive capacity is limited 
by labor shortages,*and spinners expe- 
rience difficulty in fixing delivery dates. 

Clothing prices on December 1, 1943, 
were only 64 percent higher than the 
average level of pre-war years, whereas 
on December 1, 1942, they were 81 per- 
cent higher. Larger quantities of utility 
clothing in retail shops accounted for 
this reduction. 


URUGUAY’S WOOL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


During January, 5,044,060 kilograms of 
wool were delivered to the Montevideo 
wool market from Uruguay’s interior. 
This makes a total of 35,944,480 kilo- 


- grams for the first 4 months of the wool 


year which began on October 1, 1943. In 
the corresponding period of 1942, receipts 
totaled 23,268,762 kilograms. 

Prices were firm, and exporters were 
active in the market late in January. 

In the period from October 1, 1943, 
through January 1944, exports totaled 
39,878 bales, against only 12,880 bales 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
the preceding season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CANADIAN FLAX PRODUCTION 


In 1943, Canada grew about 35,000 
acres of fiber flax, says a Canadian trade 
publication. Plans for 1944 call for 
48,000 acres, which should provide a 
yield large enough to meet the present 
processing capacity. 


Wearing Apparel 


MANUFACTURE OF MEN’s Suits, U. K. 


Beginning with February 1, men’s suits 
may again be made in the United King- 
dom, without the style restrictions which 
have been in effect for 2 years, says a 
report by the Board of Trade. 

This relaxation was prompted by a de- 
sire to supply demobilized service men 
with nonausterity clothing. It was felt 
that the concurrent production of both 
types of suits would be uneconomical. 
Distribution to the civilian trade is 
scheduled to begin March 1. 

To promote the sale of the so-called 
“austerity” suits, already manufactured, 
ration coupons on these have been re- 
duced by six points. 
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NOTE. 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 
quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
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change 








Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 














dollar. 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Jan. 1944 mate 
| 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- (month- Rete | equiva- Date 
nual) | nual) | * jy) : | lent in : 
. a7 
| } | currency | 
Argentina__| Paper peso__| Official A 3.73 | 3.73 | 373) 373 $0. 2681 | Feb. 12, 1944 
Official B 4. 23 | 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 2364 | Do. 
Bid waa 4.94 4.94 4.94] 4.94 2024 | Do. 
‘ree market _ _ - 4. 06 3. 99 3. 99 . 2506 | 0. 
Bolivia Boliviano ee oie 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Feb. 15, 1944 
“ur : : 49. 66 45. 42 | 46.65 | 49.00 0204 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro !_ — : 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Jan. 31, 1944 
‘ree market _ | 19. 64 19. 63 | 19.63 | 19.63 0509 | Do. 
Special free market____| 20. 52 20. 43 | 20.30 | 20.30 | . 0493 | Do. 
Chile Peso Official , 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 0516 | Feb. 12, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 | Do. 
Curb market 31.75 32. 37 31.70 | 31.30 0319 | Do. 
ee 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 | Do. 
Gold exchange 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | 0323 | Do 
Mining dollar. fe 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | 0323 | Do. 
Agricultural dollar ____| 31.13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | 0323 Do. 
Colombia___|_._--do- Controlled - x 1.75 1.75 | 175) 1.75 | . 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic_____| 1.76 1.76 | 1.76 | 1.76 | 5682 Do 
Stabilization Fund _-_ (2) (2) (3) (3) @) Do 
OS SS : 1.77 1.76 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon- Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5. 64 5. 64 1770 | Jan. 31, 1944 
Controlled 5.62 | 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 | Do 
Cuba___....| Peso-- _ ee . 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Jan. 29, 1944 
Ecuador___.| Sucre __| Central Bank (official) 14. 39 | 14.10 14.10} 14.10 . 0709 | Do. 
Honduras Lempira____| Official ‘ 2.04 2. 04 | 2.04 2.04 . 4902 | Jan. 31, 1944 
Mexico -- - -- Peso .-| Free - - ; 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 4.85 2062 | 0. 
Nicaragua__| Cordoba____| Official _- 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Feb. 12, 1944 
Curb_.- 5. 16 | 5.28 | 5.30 | 1887 | Do 
Paraguay Paper peso__| Official 333.00 | 4333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | .0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
Paraguay Guarani § do. 3. 10 3.10 3. 10 . 3226) Jan. 31, 1944 
Peru__- Sol._-- Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1528 | Feb. 12, 1944 
Salvador Colon nao ae 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.504 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 | Feb. 12, 1944 
Se 1.90 1. 90 1,90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela__| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 2085 | Jan. 31, 1944 
Free. 3.45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 | . 2985 Do. 








1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1 


95. 
785. 


4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


§ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultura] machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Abaca 


(Continued from p. 8) 


make its commercial debut in this hemi- 
sphere. American mechanical genius 
will help keep it here after the Japanese 
have been driven out of the Philippines. 
And further research work for the im- 
provement of abaca as an American crop 
is being undertaken by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. This is part of 
general research planned for the banana 
plant and its related plants. 

This points a lesson for the establish- 
ment in Latin America of other crops 
which have had difficulty competing with 
the low-cost production of the Far East. 
Scientific improvement of plants for the 
development of high-yielding and dis- 
ease-resistant species, plus the reduction 
of costs through use of machinery and 
efficient plantation practices, will help 
tropical agriculture in the Americas over- 
come cost advantages of areas with lower 
wage scales and abundant labor. 


Abaca could not make a successful 
stand in Central America until work- 
able processing machinery had been de- 
signed. Industrial demand requires 
high-grade fiber. Many years, as well as 
much money and human energy, have 
gone into the perfection of a satisfactory 
processing method. 

At first small hand machines were 
utilized. Then a machine was developed 
which cleaned the fiber by means of a 
jet of water under high pressure. Neither 
of these methods, it was shown, could 
produce high-grade fiber in the desired 
commercial quantities. Eventually a 
machine was perfected abroad for use in 
decorticating sisal fiber. This machine 
was adapted to abaca. Now it is manu- 
factured in the United States for the 
Central American operations. 


Locale Is Suitable 


Central America, with its established 
banana industry, naturally takes to the 
production of abaca. It has the soil, the 
climate, the rainfall. Abaca, it is true, 
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like the banana plant, is subject to dey- 
astating plant maladies. However, two 
high-yielding abaca varieties, the Bugu- 
lanon and the Maguindanao, are highly 
resistant to the Panama disease—the de- 
structive fungus that wiped out much of 
the banana industry in certain areas of 
Central America. 

The two disease-resistant varieties 
have grown so successfully in Centra] 
America that they produce two to three 
times as much as in the Philippines. 
This is another advantage which wil] 
help the new industry get a strong foot- 
hold. 

It takes more than a year for abaca to 
come into production when started from 
the plant material used for seed stock, 
Once in production, the plant can be 
harvested about every 6 months. Only 
the “trunk” of the plant produces fiber. 
Sections of the “trunk” are removed, 
flattened in the processing machine, and 
the fiber is taken out mechanically. 


Exemplifies Potentialities 


Abaca, I am convinced, has a bright 
future as a commercial crop in the tropi- 
cal Americas. It has had a rare opportu- 
nity to get started during these war 
years. The cordage industry—like the 
merchant marine and Navy—is singu- 
larly fortunate in the way abaca losses 
are being replaced. 

More than that, the advent of abaca 
in Central America as a commercial crop 
emphasizes what can be done in the 
establishment of new crops. First, the 
story of abaca shows the time, the pa- 
tience, the preparation required in start- 
ing new crops. Secondly, abaca provides 
a striking example of what scientists 
and engineers contribute to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, the basic industry 
of the Americas. And, finally, abaca 
illustrates how well-organized planta- 
tion industry can produce new crops 
commercially. 

In abaca, a war crop with a future, the 
Americas have a demonstration of what 
plant science, joined with the genius of 
the Machine Age, can achieve in opening 
new industries for inter-American trade, 





Cuba’s Food Congress 
Adopts Resolutions 


Twenty-four resolutions and recom- 
mendations were adopted at Cuba’s First 
Food Congress. Those having to do with 
agriculture are as follows: Regulation 
and supervision of the sanitary aspects 
of the milk industry; appointment of a 
General Director of Livestock in the 
Ministry of Agriculture; encouragement 
of construction and installation of re- 
frigerating plants in the principal zones 
of agricultural production; protection of 
farmers against the effects of prolonged 
droughts, hurricanes, floods, and similar 
adverse events; creation of a National 
Agricultural Bank, the capital of which 
should be contributed by the Govern- 
ment; and enactment of a law to regu- 
late the operation of agricultural c0- 
operatives. 
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March 
Leather 


(Continued from p. 11) 


11, 1944 


Africa Rather Promising 


For some 20 years prior to World War 
II, there had been a slowly expanding 
demand for leather in Africa. Despite 
a small but flourishing local industry in 
some areas, the output was not sufficient 
to fill the requirements. There has been 
only a slight increase in local supplies 
during the past 3 years. Consumption 
has continued to expand, and it has been 
quite difficult to fill this growing de- 
mand during the war period. 

Further growth in consumption is ex- 
pected, and much of this increase will 
have to be filled by importations. Ex- 
porters in the United States should not 
overlook the sales possibilities in Africa, 
and this is another area in which pro- 
motional activities should be started im- 
mediately after the war ends. Present 
indications are that imports of leather 
and its manufactures by African coun- 
tries will be larger in the post-war years 
than in the pre-war period. 





Changes in Pyrethrum and 
Rotenone Orders 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounces changes in two insecticide or- 
ders. One is a major action designed 
to reserve pyrethrum for the most es- 
sential agricultural needs. The purpose 
of the other is to relieve a problem in 
the merchandising of rotenone. 

Sharp curtailment of pyrethrum for 
agricultural use is necessary because of 
expansion of military operations in ma- 
laria-infested regions, WFA officials 
stated. Large amounts of pyrethrum are 
used by the military forces in the control 
of malaria-bearing mosquitoes. 

With only about one-twelfth as much 
pyrethrum available for agriculture this 
year as last, WFA has revised the py- 
rethrum order (FPO-11) to authorize 
the director of the Office of Materials 
and Facilities to determine specific uses 
for which pyrethrum will be available. 

Since any one of the uses permitted 
last year might take the entire supply, 
this action was necessary to reserve py- 
rethrum for the most essential needs, 
and for the control of pests which can- 
not be controlled with available substi- 
tutes for pyrethrum. 

Under the revised order, farmers no 
longer have to furnish a certificate as 
to the use to which the pyrethrum will 
be put. The permitted use is specified 
in the director’s approval of the alloca- 
tion of the pyrethrum. 

Any person who wants to sell or use 
pyrethrum insecticides for an agricul- 
tural use other than those designated by 
the director, should make written appli- 
cation to the director. The application 
should state the purpose for which the 
insecticide is to be used and the amount 
of pyrethrum needed. 

The revised order does not prevent the 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





| 
Country | Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba. - - Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

Pe esdascas ...--| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Be cocwenkee ..-.-| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3,1935 
I eS acces ..---| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5,1935 
Brazil_- ~ ..-| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below)_.....| Nov. 15,1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) ........... .-| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Swihteeriand.............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15,1936 
OS eae Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
<0 ae ee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala... ...<<....<.- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro 
tectorates other than 
Morocco. ..-- May 6, 1936 Do. 





Nicaragua !-. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland____- May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
E] Salvador__............| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica...-..--- .-.-| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_.__.._-- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
| eee -| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 








po Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1936 
Cc anada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) - ee Do. 
ys. eee : ..| Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela_.-.- Nov. 6,1939 | Dee. 16,1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ____- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (suppleme ntary 

agreement)3____ Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) _. Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 
Argentina... Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (sup) lementary 

agreement) . Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
, , See ene May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay han _....-| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico... - _...| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Tran... : oes) A ae (4) 
Iceland... ...- mbar | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





| The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 
Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 
4 Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date. ar- 
ranged by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act 
has been nee by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a a hlet. This is obtainable — the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Country | Date of issu- | for submit- te De 
y | ance of notice | ting written | P of views 
m 
statements 





Bolivia. | Apr. 4, 1942 | | May 4,1942 | May 18,1942 
Paraguay -| June 23, 1943 | | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4,1943 








[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 

of the above countries, are available u 5 ae request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
— for Reciprocity {Information or the Department 
of State. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Highway construction has been making 
considerable progress in Venezuela. On 
January 31, 1942, the Government an- 
nounced a 5-year plan of highway con- 
struction to cost 120,615,220 bolivares. 
In 1943 road building either under way or 
about to begin represented an expendi- 
ture of 75,124,000-bolivares. 





sale, delivery, or use of pyrethrum in- 
secticides manufactured before the or- 
der was revised—provided the insecti- 
cide is used for the purpose for which the 
pyrethrum allocation was made under 
the former order. 

Under an amendment to Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 13, farmers and Victory 
Gardeners may now buy small amounts 
of rotenone for authorized uses from 
“broken” packages, provided the small 
lots are placed in containers properly 
labeled or tagged. The rotenone sold 
from “broken” packages must be placed 
in bags or other containers labeled or 
tagged according to the provisions of the 
Federal Insecticide Act. The label or 
tag also must indicate the uses of ro- 
tenone permitted by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 


Some dealers, including those who sell 
from trucks or wagons that go from door 
to door, have rotenone available only in 
50- or 100-pound bags. The amend- 
ment is designed to aid farmers and 
Victory Gardeners who buy from such 
dealers and who need only a few pounds 
of rotenone. 

The amendment also enables dealers 
to sell rotenone in used containers and 
so save paper and printing required for 
special packages for the small lots. This 
saving is reflected to farmers and gar- 
deners in lower costs for insecticides. 

In announcing the amendment, WFA 
officials emphasize that the few State 
laws which restrict or prohibit the sale 
of nonpoisonous insecticides in “broken” 
packages are not in any way affected. 
Such laws still apply. 
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Selective Service Procedure: 
American Men in Foreign Countries 


Seeking to assist in the task of keep- 
ing American citizens abroad informed 
of Selective Service procedures, Depart- 
ment of Commerce offices in the United 
States, and American diplomatic and 
consular offices in foreign countries are 
prepared to provide information on the 
subject to registrants, employers, and 
others upon request. 

While the information to be furnished 
by Department of Commerce offices in 
the United States or Department of State 
representatives in foreign countries can- 
not be accepted as final authority on the 
subject, it is expected that it may be of 
assistance to registrants, employers, and 
others in determining their obligations 
and responsibilities under the Selective 
Service Law. 

In recent months United States male 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 
who were living outside the United 
States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
and who had not previously registered 
under the Selective Service Law were re- 
quired to register and will now be classi- 
fied by Selective Service local boards as 
to their availability for military service. 
At the present time only those registrants 
who are over 18 and less than 38 years 
of age are acceptable for service in the 
armed forces of the United States. 
United States citizens abroad, therefore, 
will not now be inducted or examined to 
determine their physical qualifications 
for induction if they are under 18 years 
of age or if they are past their 38th 
birthday. 

Local boards will classify registrants 
abroad according to the same procedures 
as are applied to registrants living with- 
in the United States and registrants who 
registered in the United States but who 
have since moved abroad. Also men in 
foreign countries will be accorded the 
same rights and privileges, with the ex- 
ception of the time allowed in which to 
take appeals. 

In the United States, registrants are 
allowed 10 days from the date of the 
mailing of their classification card by 
their local board in which to appeal. 
This period has been extended, however, 
for citizens outside the United States, its 
territories and possessions, so that regis- 
trants in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, or the 
Panama Canal Zone will be allowed 30 
days from the date their local board 
mailed their classification card to them 
in which to appeal. For registrants in 
other foreign countries, the appeal pe- 
riod will be 60 days. 

Employers outside the United States 
who have American citizens in their em- 
ploy whom they wish to have deferred 
will be required to furnish local boards 
with full information concerning the in- 
dividual employee for whom deferment is 
sought. Local boards cannot be ex- 
pected to grant deferments unless they 
are in possession of sufficient information 
to convince them that the registrant is 
a necessary man in war production or in 


a war-supporting activity. Therefore, 
employers who wish to request the occu- 
pational deferment of an employee 
should submit to his local board a Selec- 
tive Service Form 42 or 42A, giving full 
and complete information as to his oc- 
cupation. These forms may be obtained 
by employers in foreign countries from 
American diplomatic and consular of- 
fices. 

Facilities are not available in foreign 
countries for final-type preinduction 
physical examinations such as are given 
at the various induction stations in the 
United States. Registrants may never- 
theless obtain such examinations if they 
return to the United States at their own 
expense. Otherwise, they will be given a 
special preinduction physical examina- 
tion in the foreign country by an Army, 
Navy, or other United States Government 
physician, or by a civilian doctor desig- 
nated for the purpose by an American 
diplomatic or consular officer. The re- 
sults of such examination will be sub- 
mitted to the National Headquarters of 
the Selective Service System in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where a careful analysis of the 
report of examination will be made so 
that all possible information regarding 
the registrant’s physical condition will be 
available to his local board. By this pro- 
cedure it is hoped that a minimum of 
registrants who are physically unquali- 
fied for service will be ordered to report 
for induction. 

Men who are selected for training and 
service may, if they so desire, return to 
the United States at their own expense 
for induction into the armed forces. 
Alternatively, they will be forwarded for 
induction at a designated Army or Navy 
installation at Government expense. 

Any American citizen abroad who is 18 
to 45 and who has doubt as to his status 
under the Selective Training and Service 
Act should consult the nearest American 
diplomatic or consular office, or com- 
municate with his local board in the 
United States or the Director of Selective 
Service, Washington, D. C. 





German Banks Extend Trans- 
actions in Belgium 


The Germans in occupied Belgium 
are extending their hold over the coun- 
try’s economic affairs. In consequence, 
the branches of the leading German 
banks established in Brussels have ex- 
tended their transactions, and the West 
Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank der 
Deutschen Arbeit, has increased its cap- 
ital. The Continental Bank, which was 
founded by the Dresdner Bank, has in- 
creased its capital from 10,000,090 to 
25,000,000 Belgian francs. An increase 
is also announced in the capital of the 
Hansa Bank, which belongs to the Com- 
merz Bank group. 


March 11, 1944 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 


(F.C. S. D. 46) 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
Commerce 


CHAPTER 1—Bureau of the Census, De. 
partment of Commerce 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Shipper’s Export Declarations, Manifests 
and Clearance 


Section 30.7 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 30.7—Shipper’s export declarations, 

(c) The original shipper’s export declara- 
tions for shipments by vessel to foreign ports 
must be verified by oath before a notary 
public, customs officer, or other person 
authorized to administer oaths. The oath 
is not required on shipper’s export declara- 
tions covering shipments made between the 
United States and its territories and posses. 
sions. The oath is also not required on ship- 
per’s export declarations covering shipments 
made by rail, vehicle, ferry or aircraft. 


Section 30.30 (ais amended to read 
as follows: 

Scc. 30.30-—-Manifests of vessels; shipper’s 
erport declarations; clearance 

(a) Before clearance shall be granted to 
any vessel bound to a foreign place or non- 
contiguous territory of the United States, 
the master shall file a manifest with the Col- 
lector of Customs on Customs Form 1374 of 
all cargo on board his vessel. There shall 
also be filed with the Collector declarations 
of the owners, shippers, or consignors of the 
cargo shipped by them, specifying the kinds, 
quantities, values, and the place to which 
ultimately destined. These declarations will 
be made in triplicate on Commerce Form 17525 
in accordance with the instructions printed 
thereon, and the original copy of every dec- 
laration shall be verified by oath before a 
customs officer, notary public, or other 
authorized person. The oath is not required 
on shipper’s export declarations covering 
shipments made between the United States 
and its territories and possessions 

(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. 8. C 
22, 601) 

SouTH TRIMBLE, JR., 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1944 (Order No. 289) 


(F. R. Doc. 44-1850; Filed, February 7, 
1944; 12:14 P. M.) 

Published in Federal Register, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1944. 


F.C. S. D. 48 
NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Instructions for Coding, Numbering, and 
Forwarding Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BURE\U OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Paragraph four of Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision 34 (September 23, 
1942) is amended to read as follows: 


4. All shipper’s export declarations covering 
shipments on one vessel should be transmit- 
ted in separate envelopes to the Section of 
Customs Statistics, Foreign Trade Division, 
Bureau of the Census, 432 Customhouse, New 
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york 4, New York. A transmittal letter 
(F. T. D. Form 13 or 13a) containing the fol- 
lowing information should be transmitted 
with the declarations: port of exportation, 
yesse] manifest number, name of vessel, flag 
of vessel, date of clearance, date of departure 
as defined in Section 4.3 (b) of Customs Reg- 
ulations of 1943, port(s) of unlading, first 
and last Section of Customs Statistics file 
numbers for each type of declaration (as 
enumerated in paragraph 3 above) trans- 
mitted, and date transmitted. In addition, 
each transmittal letter should indicate the 
completeness of the information transmitted 
relative to the total amount of commercial 
and/or Lend-Lease cargo carried on board 
the vessel. If the date of departure is un- 
known at the time the declarations are ready 
for transmittal, the date may be omitted from 
the Export Declaration Transmittal Form, 
and the export declarations and transmittal 
letter forwarded to the Section of Customs 
Statistics. 
J.C. Capt, Director. 


Fesruary 18, 1944. 


F.C. S. D. 50 


NoTICE ro COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Defense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration 
Forms 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Effective July 1, 1944, the use of the 
horizontal form of the Defense Aid Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525-DA, April 18, 1942 edition) 
will no longer be permitted. The use of 
the vertical forms (September 1, 1942, 
edition or June 15, 1943, edition) will be 
required after that date. 

The vertical forms of the Defense Aid 
Shipper’s Export Declarations (Com- 
merce Forms 7525DAV) are to be used 
as follows: 

1. June 15, 1943, edition—water-borne De- 
fense Aid (Lend-Lease) exports. 


2. September 1, 1942, edition—nonwater- 
borne Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) exports. 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
Fesruary 18, 1944. 





Road Building to Continue in 
Costa Rica and Honduras 


Arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue construction on the Inter-American 
Highway in Honduras and northern 
Costa Rica with the assistance of the 
United States Public Roads Administra- 
tion. 

This is disclosed by Edwin W. James, 
Chief of the Inter-American Regional Of- 
fice of the Public Roads Administration, 
Federal Works Agency, who returned re- 
cently from an inspection tour of the 
Middle America section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. 

Construction work now being under- 
taken will help relieve unemployment 
caused in the two republics when United 
States Army Engineers ceased road- 
building operations on October 31. 
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1944 International Sample Fair, 
Barcelona, Spain 


Announcement has just been made by 
the U. S. Department of State of the 
acceptance of the invitation of the Span- 
ish Government to participate in the 
forthcoming International Sample Fair 
at Barcelona, Spain—the twelfth of the 
series. This is an annual event, housed 
in two large buildings, with open-air 
space provided for display and operation 
of vehicles, heavy machinery, et cetera. 
The fair grounds are readily accessible 
by usual means of transportation, and 
the fair has consistently enjoyed good 
attendance, including buyers from all 
parts of Spain. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain, Pintor Fortuny 3, Barcelona, to 
organize the exhibits submitted by com- 
mercial and industrial concerns of the 
United States. The interest of the 
Chamber—which submits the following 
information—is solely the promotion of 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries, pursuant to its policy during the 
25 years of its existence. 

Reportedly, the Spanish agents of 
American factories will make all ar- 
rangements for display and will pay all 
expenses in connection with participa- 
tion. The Spanish Government has 
guaranteed to permit the sale of the 
exhibits at the termination of the Fair, 
and to provide exchange for their pay- 
ment in United States dollars. Export- 
ers will make arrangements with their 
Spanish representatives and must look 
to them for payment. While exporters 
will attend to shipments, procurement 
of export licenses, et cetera, it is under- 
stood that the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration has agreed to facilitate all 
license applications for samples, and to 
arrange with the War Production Board 
for similar treatment. Such applica- 


tions must be for the quantity necessary 
to show the line, and not for quantities 





of a single item such as would constitute 
a commercial shipment. The procedure 
recommended for application is as fol- 
lows: 

Consignee: American Chamber of 
Commerce in Spain, Pintor Fortuny 3, 
Barcelona. Item 20 to specify: To be 
exhibited at the 1944 Barcelona Inter- 
national Sample Fair and to be subse- 
quently sold to buyers approved by the 
American Embassy as per regulations 
to be established. 

Applications should be mailed to the 
Spanish Commercial Office, 1629 Colum- 
bia Road NW., Washington, D. C., with 
an additional copy, separating it from 
the clip going to the Foreign Economic 
Administration, for the Embassy’s files. 
All correspondence relating to licenses 
should be between applicant and the 
FEA, and return card should be ad- 
dressed to applicant and not to the 
Spanish Commercial Office. 

The sole purpose of consigning ship- 
ments to the Chamber is to expedite the 
handling of applications through avoid- 
ance of necessity of investigating each 
consignee. The intervention of the 
American Embassy in the final disposal 
of the exhibits makes such investigation 
unnecessary, and no other name should 
appear on the applications. The answer 
to the question in the application as re- 
gards the purchaser abroad can be given 
as follows: “To be approved by American 
Embassy”. 

Shipments must be ready early in 
April. Sailing opportunities probably 
will be sufficient, and it is hoped that a 
special steamer will be provided for dis- 
charge at Barcelona. Further informa- 
tion on this point will be provided at an 
early date. 

Customs authorities, it is understood, 
will extend certain privileges to partic- 
ipating U. S. firms, so that there will be 
no customs duty on articles brought in 
for display purposes. 

It is recommended that exporters who 
have not been approached by their 
Spanish agents should signify their de- 
sire to collaborate by cabling them, and 
that others expedite determination of 
articles available so that the license ap- 
plications can be completed, and ar- 
rangements in this country and in Spain 
concluded. 

Where exporters have no agent the 
Chamber will arrange for local handling 
by customhouse agents who will make 
arrangements over there and dispose of 
goods at the termination, remitting pro- 
ceeds, or hold the goods for disposal by 
exporters. 

While it is not yet possible to estimate 
on participation, the response thus far 
from factories contacted by their Span- 
ish agents has been gratifying. Mr. 
Antonio B. Caragol, President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain, may be addressed at 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., for further 
details. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Section up to Tuesday, 
March 7, 1944) 


No. 518—Current Export Bulletin No. 149, 
March 3, 1944 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


I. Tea 


Effective immediately, tea (Schedule B No. 
1521.05) may be exported under general 
license in a quantity not in excess of one-half 
pound per shipment when sent by mail to 
Eire. However, no more than one such mail- 
ing may be made per month to any single 
consignee (person). Any shipment in ex- 
cess of that permitted under this general 
license will be returned by the post office at 
the sender's expense. 


II. SP License Shipments by Mail 


When an exportation is to be made via 
mail under an SP license, it will no longer 
be necessary to (1) furnish the Postmaster 
with a photostatic copy of the SP license or 
(2) place on the package a signed certification 
that the commodity contained in the package 
is included on the Materials Requirements 
List of the SP license granted. 

Instead, the holder of the SP license shall 
include on the export declaration (Form 
7525) a signed statement substantially as 
follows: 

“The commodities described in this export 
declaration are to be shipped to (déstina- 
tion), under special license number (SP__--), 
and will be used by (name of consignee) for 
the development, construction, maintenance, 
repair and/or operation of the consignee’s 
properties located at (destination) .” 

The SP license number included in the 
signed statement appearing on Commerce 
Export Declaration Form 7525 must also be 
endorsed on the wrapper of the parcel. 

It continues necessary for the sender to 
file a Customs Declaration (Form No. 2966) 
and the contents of the parcel as described by 
this form must agree with the description in 
the Materials Requirements List of the SP 
license and the export declaration. 

The - above provision amends Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 13, page 148, “Ex- 
portations by Mail”, Item 3. 


III. Totals of Gross Weight and Cubic Meas- 
urement to be Shown on Revised 
Statement of Cargo Availability (FEA 
138) 


In using Form FEA 138 where a number 
of licensed exportations are included on a 
single Statement of Cargo Availability, the 
shipper should indicate totals for the en- 
tries in columns 14 (Gross Weight) and 15 
(Cubic Measurement). The total gross 
weight should be shown in long tons, a 
fraction of a ton less than one-half may be 
disregarded and a fraction over one-half 
to be stated as an additional ton. 


IV. Time of Submission of Requests for Er- 
tension of Licenses to Erport to any 
of the Selected Destinations 


A. Requests to extend the period of valid- 
ity of licenses to export to any countries 
subject to the Selected Destinations Clear- 
ance Procedure should be made to the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., in accordance with the procedure 
outlined in Part 7, Section 6, Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 13. 


mouncements. 
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B. Effective immediately, all exporters re- 
questing extensions of licenses to export to 
any of the Selected Destinations are required 
to submit such requests between the 15th 
day of the third month of the expiring cal- 
endar quarter and the 15th day of the first 
month of the new calendar quarter for which 
extension is requested. 

(For Example: Requisitions for extensions 
during the third calendar quarter would be 
submitted between June 15 and July 15; for 
the fourth calendar quarter between Sep- 
tember 15 and October 15.) 

C. This requirement is made in order 
that the Foreign Economic Administration 
may have complete and accurate information 
regarding extensions of such license when 
submitting its quarterly report to the Joint 
Anglo-American Committee in London, 
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V. Amendment of the General License for 
Shipments of Limited Value 


Title E of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 13, entitled “General License for Ship- 
ments of Limited Value GLV” (p. 87), is 
amended, effective March 9, 1944, by the 
inclusion of the following cOMMOdities 
under paragraph la: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Paraffin wax, refined__-------______ 5046.09 
Paraffin war, unrefined..--------___ 5045.09 


These commodities may not be exporteq 
under this general license after March 5 
1944, therefore, when the net value of a 
single shipment of any such commodity ex. 
ceeds $1. 

Shipments of the above commodities 
which are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to Ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vegge] 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. 


VI. Changes in General Licenses 





—————__ 


Depart ' 
I Cieneral Cieneral 





ment of ‘fee . 
Commodity Commerce lice ae license ye 
Scheduk '“ that change 
B No ol new 
Glass and glass products 
ag bottles, including soda, beer, and alcoholic-beverage 
0ttles 5234.00 K-3 kK “ 2 
Vegetable Products, Miscellaneous ee 
Vegetable paste, adhesive, gum, powder, or vegetable glue products 
(dry or liquid form) Containing less than 50 percent dextrine 20009. OS kK K 
Vegetable paste, adhesive, or vegetable glue products (liquid form 
containing 50 percent or more destrine. (Report dry vegetable 
paste, white paste and dry vegetable glue containing 50 percent or 
more dextrine under B 8233.00 2000. GS kK None Mar. 9,194 
Shipments of the above commodities, which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
te ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre- 
vious general license provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to 


ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license provisions 


VII. Corrections—(a) Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 13 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, 
upon review, is found to have contained a 
number of errors—typographical and fac- 
tual—of a type common to a publication of 
this size where speed of printing and distribu- 
tion are essential. The errors are listed 
below with page numbers, and exporters 
should note the indicated corrections in their 
copies of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 13. 

Page 10.—For Baking Powder, Department 
of Commerce No. 8230.00, in Gen. Lic. Group 
column delete “None” and insert “K.” 

Page 29.—For Epsom Salts, the middle De- 
partment of Commerce No. should read 
8141.00, not 8141.98. 

Page 53-—-Under Nonmetallic Minerals, 
Precious, synthetic and imitation stones, 
n. e. s., including pearls and jewel bearings, 
Department of Commerce No. 5990.98. The 
general license group should read 62. 

Page 54-—Under Nuts—Nuts, n. e. s., De- 
partment of Commerce No. 1379.05—Should 
read Department of Commerce No. 1379.98. 
Cashew nuts, Department of Commerce No. 
1379.05—Should read Department of Com- 
merce No. 1379.98. Other nuts, Department of 
Commerce No. 1379.05—Should read Depart- 
ment of Commerce No. 1379.98. 

Page 57——Under Petroleum Products and 
Tetraethyl Lead—In the columns marked 
“Unit,” “Dept. of Comm. No.,” and “Gen. 
Lic. Group” the first entry should be moved 
down three lines even with the commodity 
description reading “A—Crude oils or any 
other material except motor fuels and gaso- 
line as defined below, etc.” 

Page 62.—For Records, phonograph, Depart- 
ment of Commerce No. 9242.00, in Gen. Lic. 
Group column, delete “62” and insert “K.” 


Page 78—Add in Group G—‘“French 
Equatorial Africa (including French Cam- 
eroon, Chad, Gabon, Middle Congo, and 
Ubangi Shari), 73.” 

Page 84-—-In paragraph a of “B. General 
License to Certain Destinations,” delete “des- 
ignations” (the last word of the first sen- 
tence) and substitute “destinations.” 

Page 85.—In Example 3, substitute “Butter” 
in place of “Aconite”’; the page reference 
should be “page 13" instead of “page 5.” 

Page 87—In paragraph la of ‘General Li- 
cense for Shipments of Limited Value,” after 
Group G in second line, add ‘(except Middle 
East destinations—see paragraph c, item 10, 
pages 98-99) .” 

Page 89.—In paragraph 1b of “General Li- 
cense for Shipments of Limited Value’— 
add “Narcotics and narcotic preparations” in 
list of commodities . 

Page 89.—In “3. Use of General License 
GLV,” paragraph a, line 5, delete the word 
“import” and insert in its place “export.” 

Page 128.—In paragraph b of “Special Pro- 
visions—4. Cuba,” delete the first sentence 
and ‘insert in place of it, “Import recom- 
mendations are not required for commodities 
which may be exported to Cuba under gen- 
eral license.” 

Page 129.—In column 2 under Plastics, for 
Other Resins, delete, the first Schedule B 
number (8258.98) and substitute “8258.09.” 

Page 129—In column 2, delete “Naval 
stores, gums and resins, 2110.00, through 
2189.98" and insert in place of it: 


“Naval Stores, Gums and Resins: 
Pine oil, pine oil products 


and derivatives._._.._... 2117.10 
Tall oil (liquid sulphate — 
wood resin) 2125. 00 
Other gums and resins. 2180. 00 through 
2189. 98” 
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page 130——Under Drugs, Commodity No. 
for Totaquine should read 8135.98. 

Page 130.—The Commodity No. for Ferro- 
yanadium should read 6220.87. 

Page 131.—Under Copper, Commodity No. 
6648.01 should read 6448.01. 

In certain cases, the new WPB form num- 
pers have not been substituted in the Com- 
rehensive Export Schedule. “Form PD-1A” 
nas been replaced by Form WPB-541 (pages 
105 and 109); Form PD-556 has been replaced 
by Form WPB-1319 (p. 112, item 7). Form 
pp-688 has been replaced by Form WPB-1638 

115, item 19). Form PD~427 has been 
replaced by Form WPB-882 (p. 116, item 27). 
p. Current Export Bulletin No. 147 (An- 

nouncement 516 in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 19, 1944) 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 147, Sub- 
ject 1, Part B, second paragraph; the paren- 
theses inciosing the phrase “except spring 
shackle bolts’’ were inadvertently omitted. 
The paragraph should read as follows: 

“Schedule B Numbers 7923.05 does not in- 
clude the following items among others, ball 
and roller bearings and parts, bolts (except 
spring shackle bolts), machine screws, nuts, 
rivets and washers, spark plugs, asbestos brake 
lining and clutch facing, starting, lighting 
and ignition equipment, and automobile ac- 
cessories.” 


Price Control 
Import Price Control (Circular No. 2) 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued a revised Maximum Import Price 
Regulation including Amendment No. 2, 
effective March 2, 1944. Copies of this 
regulation may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in Washing- 
ton or from its branch offices, and also 
from the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The press release calling attention to 
the principal resultant changes in this 
regulation is reproduced herewith: 

Prices of many manufactured goods 
brought into this country by an importer 
for the first time since August 1943 will 
be reduced as a result of a change in the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
today. 

This reduction will be brought about 
by limiting the importer, in computing 
the cost upon which his maximum price 
is based, to his supplier’s firm offering 
price on April 30, 1943, and discontinuing 
the provision applying heretofore which 
permitted the importer to establish his 
price on the basis of his first purchase 
after that time. 

This and a number of other changes 
are embodied in a compilation of the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation 
being issued by OPA. The principal 
changes follow: 

1. An importer must not include, in 
computing his selling price, any foreign 
cost in excess of the highest price his 
supplier charged him during the 30 days 
prior to April 30, 1943, in the case of 
manufactured goods, or 30 days prior to 
August 20, 1943, in the case of industrial 
Materials. If he did not purchase a par- 
ticular commodity during the specified 
30-day period, he must not include any 
more than his supplier’s firm offering 
price on the base date. The purpose of 
this change is to place all importers of 
the same class as nearly as possible on 
the same level with regard to the same 
imported commodities. 

This change should result in reduction 
in price of many commodities, particu- 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944. Opposition must be filed 
before March 6, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Armitage .........-.- No. 14—Entire class. 
DIG aad Siw win se ns No. 16—Entire class. 
TARTU SCOM . 20 cess No. 10—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within within 60 days from the date of 
publication: 





Date of 


Trademark Class number and publica- 
product tion 
| 
| 1944 
William. _. | No. 37—Underwear Feb. 9 
Detergex | No. 2—Chemical prod- Do. 
| ucts. 
City No. 42—Beer | Feb. 12 
Kleenex | No, 38—Paper (except | Do. 
stationery and book- | 
binding paper). | 
Colchio Ameri- | No. 40—Mattresses | Do, 


cano, 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks were 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica, of Guatemala, dated February 17, 


ark Appl 
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1944. Opposition must be filed within 40 
days following the date of publication: 





Class number and | Date of pub- 


‘Trade-mark icati 
l'rade-mark product lication 


| 1944 
Moca. .-_.-..- ....|‘ No, 1—Coffee. ._- | Feb. 17. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for registration of trade-marks appear in 
issues of the Diario Oficial from February 
14 to 19, 1944. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days of the date of first publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial: 





| 


| Date of 
‘Trade-mark Product | publi- 
| cation 
| 1944 
Klingerit Building material; agricultur- | Feb. 9 
al and industrial machinery. 
Linit Groceries and foodstuffs ...| Feb. 10 
Gamo...-.- Stationery, books, printed | Feb. 11 
material. } 
Sulfurin__ Drug-store and chemical prod- | Feb. 12 
ucts. 
Remington Stationery, books, printed | Feb. 11 
material. 
Llama Soap, candles, matches Feb. 15 
Lex... Drug-store and chemical prod- | Feb. 10 
ucts. 
Norton Electric material and equip- | Feb. 12 
ment. | 
CGynestyl | Drug-store and chemical prod- | Feb. 15 


ucts. 








larly manufactured goods, that have 
been imported for the first time since 
the April and August base dates. How- 
ever, for 60 days after the effective date 
of today’s action, March 2, 1944, prices 
previously approved by OPA, or prices 
otherwise properly established, may be 
used. 

The term “foreign invoice price” is re- 
defined at the same time to mean a 
price converted into U. S. dollars at the 
applicable rate of exchange prevailing 
in New York City on the base date, or 
the rate actually paid by the importer, 
whichever is lower. Even though a for- 
eign seller has not raised the price since 
the base date, an importer cannot include 
any increase in cost resulting from a 
change in the exchange rate in effect on 
the base date. 

2. The purchase price paid to a foreign 
seller has been exempt from price con- 
trol, whether the article was bought di- 
rectly from the foreign seller or through 
his selling agent. This exemption is con- 
tinued today for goods sold by a “selling 
agent” who invoices the commodities and 
reveals on the invoice that he is acting 
as agent for a foreign seller. Not ex- 
empted hereafter will be goods sold by 
a person who assumes any of the credit 
risks, or sets the selling price, or sells the 
goods after they arrive in this country. 
A so-called agent who performs these 
functions becomes a seller for purposes of 
the regulation, and must determine his 
maximum price in the same manner as 
any other importer under the regulation. 

To qualify as a selling agent of the 
foreign seller for purposes of the exemp- 


tion from price control, the agent is re- 
quired to file with OPA a copy of the 
document showing his authority to act 
as agent for the foreign seller, if he was 
appointed agent on or after January l, 
1942. If appointed prior to that date, the 
name and address of the foreign seller for 
whom he is acting as agent must be filed. 

3. Any importer, wholesaler or retailer 
must apply for approval of a selling price 
for imported manufactured goods if he 
did not sell the same item during March 
1942, unless he continues to sell at his 
ceiling price under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. Previously, any 
person who had established a maximum 
price for the same or similar item under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
prior to August 20, 1943, was permitted to 
determine his present selling price auto- 
matically without applying for approval 
to OPA. 

4. Importers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers may eStablish a uniform price for the 
same item, even though the same items 
in inventory were acquired at different 
prices. The seller in such case may take 
the weighted average cost of all of the 
same items in inventory and apply the 
permitted mark-up to that cost in deter- 
mining a uniform selling price. The 
same procedure is permitted to those sell- 
ers who desire to maintain their usual 
price differentials in a related range or 
line of goods. Examples of such goods 
are different sized plates of the same pat- 
tern or different sized tablecloths of the 
same material and design. 

5. An intermediate distributor may 
apply to OPA for permission to sell in- 
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dustrial materials to other distributors 
at a price above his ceiling under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
Such permission will be granted if it is 
shown that it was the usual practice in 
the trade prior to March 1942 for one 
intermediate distributor to sell such ma- 
terials to another distributor, and if the 
OPA is satisfied that the sale to another 
distributor will not seriously affect the 
price control of that material. 

6. Any person is permitted to apply 
for an adjustment in his selling price if 
the import regulation is placing him in 
a severe “squeeze.” 

7. The word “similar” is removed from 
the reference to “same or similar” com- 
modities, as related to industrial materi- 
als and manufactured goods in order to 
make the regulation more workable and 
enforceable. 

8. In the definition of “imported man- 
ufactured goods,” the reference to minor 
processing has been dropped. One con- 
sequence is that hereafter manufactur- 
ers of handkerchiefs made of imported 
materials will be limited to their ceiling 
prices under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, unless they obtain an adjust- 
ment of those prices. 

9. Definition of the term “importer” 
has been materially changed in order to 
indicate clearly that the person who pyr- 
chases goods directly from the foreign 
seller is considered the importer even 
though he resells the goods before entry 
and even though he is not the importer 
of record. : 


: Contributors 
Column 


_Earl N. Bressman (“Abaca”) —See the 
January 22, 1944, issue. 


Julius G. Schnitzer (“Post-War For- 
eign Markets for Our Leather Indus- 
tries”) —Born in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Elementary education in public schools at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Birmingham, Ala. 
Attended George Washington University 
Law School and School of Foreign Serv- 
ice of Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. With U. S. Army in France 
from September 1917 to November 1918. 
Engaged in newspaper reporting and 
shoe retailing from 1919 to 1923. With 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since May 1923. For past 18 years 
has been engaged in covering the leather, 
shoe, and allied industries. Is now Chief 
of the Bureau’s Leather Unit. Author of 
numerous publications covering severai 
branches of the leather industries, ana 
contributor to trade and other periodicals 
on similar subjects. Included among the 
publications compiled are “Leather Foot- 
wear—World Production and Interna- 
tional Trade,” “Boot and Shoe Industry 
of the United States,” and “Make It of 
Leather.” Regular contributor to Britan- 
nica Book of the Year. Compiles regu- 
lar reports on leather industries. 
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New Books and 
Reports: 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
February 26, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The February 26 issue contains 
these articles: . 
THE COMBINED MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY PRO- 

GRAM: ADDRESS BY FREDERICK WINANT. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RED 
ARMY. 


REPRESSION OF AXIS ESPIONAGE ACTIVITIES 
IN CHILE. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN NA- 
TIONALS. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN AND THE FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE: ADDRESS BY FRANCES M. DAILOR. 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS. 


PROMOTION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES, PERU 
AND VENEZUELA. 


PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 
Other Publications 


INTER-WAR CURRENCY LESSONS. John 
Parke Young. 1944. 21 pp. Monetary 
Standards Inquiry No. 9. Single copy 
gratis; additional copies, 10 cents. At- 
tempts to review the measures taken, and 
some of the consequences of these meas- 
ures, in determining an international 
currency and exchange policy after 
World War I, and, in the light of these 
experiences, points out that such disas- 
trous consequences may be avoided in 
solving the problems soon to be faced. 


Available from: The Monetary Standards 
Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New York 17, 
my, ae 


WAR AND POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT POLI- 
CIes: TEXT OF OFFICIAL REPORT AND RE- 
LATED DOCUMENTs. Bernard M. Baruch 
and John M. Hancock. 1944. .131 pp. 
Price, $1. Presents synopsis and sum- 
mary index of recommendations together 
with full text of report made by Mr. 
Baruch February 15, 1944, to the Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization. Addi- 
tional sections include settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts, surplus property, 
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tightening the mobilization machine 
explanation of Uniform Termination 
Article, principles for determination of 
costs, text of Uniform Termination 
Article, statement of policy on termina- 
tion financing, and statement of policy 
on removal and disposition of property, 
Available from: American Council on Pyp. 
lic Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue N.W., Wash. 
ington 8, D. C. 


PETROLEUM: PaST, PRESENT AND Future. 
Per K. Frolich. 1943. 25 pp. Full text 
of address presented by Dr. Frolich be. 
fore the American Chemical Society at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Includes numerous 
charts. 


Available gratis from: Standard Oj] 
Co., Inc., of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gass Factory DIREcTory, 1944. The 
Budget Publishing Co. 1944. 168 pp. 
Price, $3. Includes list of glass factories 
in the United States and Canada, 
grouped by States, indicating class, char- 
acter of ware, and capacity of produc- 
tion; trade associations and working- 
men’s organizations; and unofficial list 
of mirror manufacturers and sash and 
door firms. 

Available from: The Budget Publishing 
Co., Rooms 405-406 Granite Building, 
Sixth Avenue at Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF SOCIAL Po.icy 
IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES. International 
Labour Conference. 1944. 116 pp. 26th 
Session, Report V. Price, 60 cents. Dis- 
cusses, in three separate sections, the 
problems of dependent territories, out- 
line of proposed general principles and 
minimum standards for consideration by 
the session of the International Labour 
Conference, and details of these pro- 
posals together with an explanation of 
each point. Concludes with the text, in 
English and French, of a proposed Rec- 
ommendation submitted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


TRAIL BLAZING IN THE SKIES. Shafto 
Dene. 1943. 110 pp. Illus. A story of 
pioneering in aeronautics which attempts 
to exemplify how free enterprise under 
the American system employs its own re- 
sources in the development of skilled en- 
gineers and in encouraging exploration 
and expansion of new services for the 
benefit of the peoples of the world. 

Available from: Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Every HOTTENTOT A CAPITALIST. Wil- 
liam P. Witherow. 1944. 11 pp. Full 
text of address by Mr. Witherow before 
the Second War Congress of American 
Industry, December 9, 1943, in New York 
City. 

Available from: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Officials in Nigeria have begun investi- 
gations into the possibility of establish- 
ing a fish-oil and fish-meal industry, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade journal. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade With Latin America in 1943: Significant 
Figures Now Disclosed 


United States trade with Latin Amer- 
ica in merchandise, silver and gold dur- 
ing the calendar year 1943 was high- 
lighted by the record excess of United 
States imports over exports, according 
to an announcement by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
The net import balance came to $524,- 
634,000. ‘This total is $155,514,000 or 42 
percent greater than that for 1942 and 
$173,000,000 or 50 percent greater than 
the average of the World War I years. 

of the total United States net import 
palance for 1943, $493,746,000 or 94 per- 
cent was accounted for by merchandise. 
This net merchandise import balance 
compares with the $256,238,000 for 1942, 
the $330,204,000 average of the World 
War I period, the $194,932,000 average of 
the 10 years 1920-29 and the $76,639,000 
average for the decade of the 1930’s. Our 
trade with the Latin American Republics 
for the past 30 years has been marked 
by a virtually unbroken series of net 
merchandise import balances, there hav- 
ing been only 4 years of merchandise ex- 
port surpluses, namely, 1921, 1938, 1939, 
and 1940. 

The year 1943 witnessed a substantial 
net merchandise import balance with 
Guatemala, E] Salvador, Mexico, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Uruguay, Cuba, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 
The balance with the last five named 
countries was especially pronounced. 

With all of these countries except Mex- 
ico and Ecuador, the 1942 trade was also 
characterized by an excess of United 
States merchandise imports. However, 
this excess was greater in 1943 than in 
1942 with respect to practically all of the 
countries and particularly with Uruguay, 
Cuba, and Argentine. 


Net Balance of Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver With Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, Calendar Years 1942 
and 1943 

{United States export balance (+), United States im 

port balance (—)] 


{All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and ad 
justed to nearest thousand] 





Country 1942 1943 


Costa Rica +652 +1,771 
Guatemala —6, 218 —5, 715 


Honduras +1, 751 +2, 698 
Nicaragua —8, 014 —f 592 
Panama, Republic of +25, 315 +38, 649 
FE} Salvador —7, 043 —8, 469 
Mexico —42, 870 —14, 620 
Cuba —27,790 156, 860 
Dominican Republic +731 4-567 

eat — 938 +742 
Argentina | 78, 180 ~ 109, 036 
Bolivia } 15, 128 10, 987 
Brazil 60, 140 —72, 129 
Chile —101, 409 | 102, 562 
Colombia 58, 065 | 53, 383 
Ecuador | —2 386 —6, 633 
Paraguay —1, 374 —1,517 
Peru —5, 803 | —4, 006 
Uruguay. ‘ } 3, 355 — 34, 164 
Venezuela | +22, 044 +16, 699 


| 


Grand total 369, 120 — 524, 634 


A net merchandise export balance fea- 
tured trade with Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, Peru, 
Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Haiti. This 








relationship was the same as that of 1942 
with all of the countries except Nica- 
ragua and Haiti, with which the United 
States in 1942 had small net merchan- 
dise import balances. 


Net Balance of Trade in Merchandise 
With Latin American Republics, Cal- 
endar Years 1942 and 1943 

[United States export balance (+), United States im 

port balance (—)} 


{All figures expressed in thousands of doliars and ad- 
justed to nearest thousand] 











Country 1942 1943 
Costa Rica +1,171 +2, 017 
Guatemala —6, 175 —, 762 
Honduras -+-4, 075 +3, 667 
Nicaragua —126 +-2, 036 
Panama, Republic of +25, 319 +38, 648 
Fl Salvador-_- —fi, 455 7, 
Mexico +-23, 724 7 
Cuba 2 —27,814 
Dominican Republic +851 
Haiti i —930 
Argentina —77, 987 
Bolivia__- — 14, 999 
Brazil... —60, 175 
Chile —98, 690 i 
Colombia —47,415 — 53, 383 
Ecuador +207 —2, 916 
Paraguay —1, 374 —1,517 
Peru +6, 975 +-7, 028 
Uruguay —3, 354 —34, 167 
Venezuela +26, 934 + 18, 926 
Grand total — 256, 238 —493, 74€ 





The value of the silver and gold im- 
ported from Latin American countries 
in 1943 was $30,890,000 more than ex- 
ports. This compared with the 1942 
United States silver-and-gold net im- 
port balance of $112,882,000. The chief 
factor contributing to the decline of $81,- 
992,000 or 73 percent, was the deceased 
of $59,362,000 in the net import balance 
with Mexico. The 1943 silver and gold 
net import balance of the United States 
was considerably below the average of 
the last 25 years and receded to the level 
prevailing in the World War I period. 


Net Balance of Trade in Gold and Silver, 
With Latin American Republics, Cal- 
endar Years 1942 and 1943 

[United States export balance (+-), United States import 

balance (—)] 


{All figures expressed in thousands of dollars and adjusted 
to nearest thousand] 





Country 1942 1943 

Costa Rica —519 — 243 
Guatemala —43 +47 
Honduras —2, 224 —960 
Nicaragua. _. —8, 788 7, 628 
Panama, Republic of —4 +1 
FE] Salvador —1, 487 —990 
Mexico 66, 594 —7, 232 
Cuba +24 +-97 
Dominican Republic —120 —39 
Haiti —8 N. T. 
Argentina 193 +10, 812 
Bolivia 129 —2, 662 
Brazil. +35 +. Gs 2 
Chile —2, 719 —5, 019 
Colombia —10, 650 N. T 
Ecuador —2, £93 —3,717 
Paraguay x F N. T. 
Peru ; —12, 778 — 11, 124 
Uruguay —|] +3 
Venezuela —3, 990 —2, 227 

Grand total —112, 882 —30, 890 





N. T. indieates no transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


said that profits have been high during 
the last few years and consequently most 
firms have accumulated surplus funds 
which can be utilized for post-war needs. 


GOLD OutTPuT LOWER 


Gold production in December, 1,046,376 
fine ounces valued at £8,789,558, was 
10,603 ounces below the November figure. 
The total output for 1943 was 12,800,021 
fine ounces, valued at £107,520,177, com- 
pared with 14,120,617 ounces produced in 
1942 and the record high of 14,386,000 
ounces in 1941. Native labor on the gold 
mines fell off during December by more 
than 4,000 men. On the other hand, the 
native labor force on the coal mines was 
increased by more than 1,000 men. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Repayment of Conversion Loan.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
on January 27 that the 5-percent Con- 
version Loan of 1944-64, issued in 1929- 
30 and now totaling £318,000,000, would 
be repaid on May 1, 1944. This loan is 
the only one outstanding upon which 
the Government is paying 5 percent, so 
that after its repayment the highest rate 
of interest payable on the national debt 
of approximately £20,000,000,000 will be 
4 percent on Victory Bonds, the Consol- 
idated Loan, and the Funding Loan 
(1960-90)—the three totaling about 
£1,000,000,000. 


Transport and Communication 


Airways Record.—British Overseas 
Airways made a new high record in 1943, 
states the British press. Approximately 
12,500,000 miles were flown, an increase 
of 25 percent over 1942. Among new 
services inaugurated were those from the 
United Kingdom to Gibraltar and Africa. 

The following table is indicative of the 
growth during the year: 





Percent- 
1942 1943 age 


Operation 
increase 
| 


Ton-miles flown 117, 233, 05722, 233, 912 29 
Miles flown | 9, 967, 379/12, 481, 485 25 
Passengers number 49, 847} 65, 667) 32 
Mail tons__| 1, 093 1, 271) 16 
Freight a 2, 139 3, 975) 86 


| 








The Axis-controlled press says that a 
joint-stock company for the organiza- 
tion of cellulose factories has been au- 
thorized in “Croatia” (Yugoslavia). 
The new company, “The Cellulose Lim- 
ited,” has a working capital of 750,000,000 
kunas (approximately $16,500,000) and 
will be under the control of the “Ministry 
of Mines and Forests.” Most of the 


shares in the company will be held by the 
state. 
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